MISS DODSON AND ONE OF THE RESCUED GIRLS OF ST. MARY’S 
ae ORPHANAGE, SHANGHAI 


““Wai-ling was brought to us when she was only nine days old. She looked 
fairly well cared for, but we were told that if we did not take her she would have to die, - 
How, I did not ask, but by starvation I suppose, for that is the way a Chinese mother E 
usually disposes of her baby daughters when she has more than she thinks she can take 
care of and marry off. I think they do not kill them in any other way in this part of 
China. In some other sections of the Empire Chinese mothers are more resourceful in the 
method of disposing of their children.” 
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Missions and 
t he Children! 
No phrase in 
t h e English 
language stands 
: for a more 
needed or more blessed ser- 
vice. Child life as it is lived 
under the shadow of heathen- 
ism means ignorance, super- 
stition and pain. Child life 
as it is lived in those portions 
and homes of Christian lands 
where Christian faith does not 
find expression in Christian service, is 
at best a life maimed, marred and 
dwarfed. Once again, therefore, THr 
Sprrir or Missions makes its appeal on 
behalf of the millions of children from 
whom Christendom is still withholding 
the blessings the Christ-Child came to 
bring. If we value Christian privileges 
for our own children we must desire to 
extend them to all other children. Put- 
ting aside every other consideration, 
abundant reason for the work of mis- 
sions is found in their service to child- 
hood. It is not necessary to enlarge on 
the sufferings of children in non-Chris- 
tian lands. Great as they are at present, 
they have been vastly lessened by the 
direct and indirect influence of mission 


work. Though, as Dr. Dennis remarks, 
“natural affection and the ties of kinship 
are of course everywhere influential in 
safeguarding the interests of children,” 
yet, in spite of all that has been done, 
‘Senorance, superstition, barbaric cus- 
toms and the brutal lapses to which 
human nature is so strongly addicted are 


—all-im array against the weak and help- 


less childhood of the world.” 


HIS is particu- 

What is Our larly true as 
Responsibility? regards the life of 
> young women and 
girls. Heavy and cruel as is the hand 
which heathenism lays upon the life of 
boys and young men, their burdens and 
sufferings are scarcely to be mentioned 
side by side with those of their more 
helpless and less regarded sisters. The 
relative needs of boys and girls are at 
least suggested by two sayings common 
amongst the Chinese—‘A boy is worth 
ten times as much as a girl,” and, “If 
a girl does no harm, it is enough; we 
cannot expect her to be either useful or 
good.” Even to-day in India millions of 
young girls are victims of a system, 
sanctioned and fostered by Hinduism, 
which actually marries them, at twelve 
or fourteen years of age, to men three 
or four times as old, whom they have 
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never even seen. Millions of others are 
doomed to the misery and shame of en- 
forced widowhood. In China it is no 
uncommon thing for girls to be sold by 
their parents to a life of shame, and in 
Japan, not even the moderate regula- 
tions beginning to be imposed by an 
enlightened social conscience are able to 
abolish entirely a similar practice. Turn 
to the Dark Continent, and again you 
find childhood in sore need. Turn to the 
Islands of the Sea, and there, too, its 
days and nights are marked by endless 
suffering and shame. Even in our own 
Christian land, to withhold the service 
of the Church from the children is to 
deprive them of most of the joy and 
brightness of life. What is our respon- 
sibility for"the twenty children whom 
one of our missionaries found recently 
in an Indian Territory town, who were 
unable to repeat the Lord’s Prayer be- 
cause they had never had a real oppor- 
tunity to learn it? Or what excuse can 
be offered to the girl whose life had been 


passed in a Spokane town without a. 


church, and who one day suddenly asked 
a friend: 

“You used to live in Brooklyn, didn’t 
you 2” 

Ves 

“That is just opposite New York, isn’t 
+4999 
1 eae 

“Wasn’t that nice! Then, whenever 
you wanted to go to church, all that 
you had to do was to go over to New 
York, and you could find a church!” 

The child did not mean to be hard 
on Brooklyn, but she had lived all her 
life where the nearest service was one 
town away. 


O single issue of 

How the Work Tre Spmir or 
for Misstons, of reason- 
Children is able size, could tell 
Supported of all the work 
undertaken 

for childhood by the Church. But 
the articles contained in this issue will 
at least suggest something of the variety 
and scope of the efforts now being made 


to brighten and better the lives of chil- 
dren. The work described in these 
articles would be impossible were it not 
for the regular appropriations of the 
Board of Managers, made year after year 
in such amounts as the gifts of the 
Church for General Missions permit. In 
the name of the great company of boys 
and girls in the missions in Africa, 
China and Japan, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Cuba and Brazil, as well as in the 
less favored parts of the United States, 
we ask that the gifts of Churchpeople be 
made systematically for the maintenance 
and extension of this work. For every 
boy or girl whose life is now being 
blessed through the Church’s ministry, 
there are thousands for whom nothing 
can be done with the present income and 
the present equipment. 


HILE we 

The First Thing would not 
to Be Done deny to any _ the 
privilege of support- 

ing special objects, we would remind all 
that it is only as the general work for 
which the Church has made itself re- 
sponsible is suitably maintained, that 
any real gain or progress is_ possible. 
First give the work for which the ap- 
propriations are made the support it 
needs and deserves, and then, by all 
means, let those who desire to give more 
enjoy the privilege of doing something 
of a special character. For the year 
which ends with the first of next Septem- 
ber $791,135.29 are required to meet the 
appropriations. Of this total $431,964.92 
are for the work in the United States, 
and $359,170.37 are for the missions 
abroad. The amount received to the 
first of February to meet these expenses 
is $157,188.17. The amount necessary. to 
be given before September Ist, 1903, is, 
therefore, $633,947.12. ~Last year the 
Church gave more largely than ever be- 
fore; this year it is slightly surpassing 
even that good record. Yet the gain, 
gratifying as it is, does not keep pace 
with the necessarily increased appro- 
priations resulting from the extension 
of the work into new districts like Porto 
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Rico, the Philippines and Honolulu, and 
from the expansion in other fields, which 
is the best sign of successful work. 


OR those who de- 
What a Little fk sire to know 
Money Will Do just what is 
with their gifts, there 
is abundant opportunity for giving to 
particular objects, for which the Board 
of Managers makes appropriations. It 
is remarkable how far a comparatively 
small amount can be made to go in the 
mission field. In Africa, for instance, 
$40 will maintain a child for a year in 
the school at Cape Mount, about which 
Miss Higgins writes on page 192. In 
China $50 will maintain a boy for a year 
at St. John’s College, or Boone School, 
or a girl for a year at St. Mary’s Hall, or 
St. Hilda’s School. For the same 
amount, the shelter of St. Mary’s Or- 
phanage can be secured for a whole year 
for some child. The frontispiece of this 
issue should be a sufficient answer to the 
question whether it is worth while to 
invest $50 in this way. So far as we are 
informed, no individual or Sunday- 
school has yet volunteered to provide the 
support of Wai-ling, or of two other 
Chinese waifs who reached the Orphan- 
age about the same time—Wai-lie and 
Wai-deek. For $50 a hospital bed can be 
supported at Wuchang, or Nganking. In 
Japan $50 will keep a boy at St. Paul’s 
College, Tokyo, or a girl at St. Agnes’s 
School, Kyoto. Here at home, $60 will 
provide a Christian home and oppor- 
tunities for Christian education for a 
boy or girl in one of the Indian Schools 
in South Dakota, and for $100 a child 
can be cared for at the mission school 
at Anvik, Alaska. 


done 


O* think) fora 


What Larger moment of 
Gifts what could be done 
Will Do by larger gifts: 


$1,000 would 
support for a year one of the schools 
that Bishop Van Buren pleads for, 
with its sixty day pupils; $3,000 
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will provide the stipend .of a mis- 
sionary bishop; $5,000 will pay the run- 
ning expenses of an institution like St. 
John’s College, at Shanghai, for a year; 
or $2,000 will provide the stipends and 
running expenses for St. James’s Hos- 
pital, Nganking. From $550 to $1,750 a 
year will provide the support of one of 
the American missionaries in the for- 
eign field; or from $150 to $800 a year 
will provide the stipend of one of the na- 
tive clergy. Among the many readers 
of this issue of THe Sprrir or Missions 
are there not some who would value 
the privilege of thus undertaking the 


‘maintenance of some particular object? 


Over 2,000 special items offer wide 
choice. The Editor will gladly answer 
inquiries and give information. 


4p HE chart on 
What the Young page 144 tells 
People are at a glance the re- 
Doing sult of twenty-five 
years’ effort by the 
young people of the Church for young 
people throughout the world. There is 
no brighter page in the history of the 
Church’s giving for missions than that 
which records what the members of the 
Sunday-School Auxiliary and the Junior 
Auxiliary have done. It may well be 
that the present accomplishment is only 
a beginning, and that the habit of sys- 
tematic giving, formed in youth, will 
grow with the years. It is quite possible 
that the work these auxiliaries of young 
people are now doing may banish the 
word “deficit” from the missionary 
vocabulary of the next generation. On 
behalf of the Board of Managers, THE 
Spirir oF Missions takes this oppor- 
tunity of thanking once more the Sun- 
day-school officers, teachers and scholars 
for the admirable work they have done, 
and for the spirit of loyalty and devotion 
to our Lord and His needy people in 
which their service has been rendered. 
The Board looks with confidence to re- 
ceiving from the Sunday-schouls at least 
$115,000 toward the appropriations of the 
current year. 
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EW people realize 
The Sunday-school how much is 


Offering accomplished by the 
Supportsall the young people’s 
Missionary Easter Offering. The 
Bishops $110,000 given last 

year would pay the 

stipends and official travelling expenses 
of all of the twenty-eight missionary 
bishops at home and abroad, and leave 
a margin of about $10,000. Or, it would 
more than pay the appropriation to the two 
missionary districts of Tokyo and Kyoto, 
in Japan. It would pay the appropria- 
tions for work among the Negroes and 
among the Indians-in our own land. Or, 
it would provide for about one-third of 
the appropriations to the entire foreign 
field; or about one-quarter of the ap- 
propriations to the entire domestic field. 


O look at the 
Sunday-school matter from 
and Congre- another point of 


gational Giving view: Last year 
the gifts from the 
congregations amounted to a little more 


than $329,000, so that the young people 
gave one-third as much as the older. In 
many parishes the Sunday-schools sur- 
passed the congregations in missionary 
giving. To take only the two strong 
dioceses of New York and Pennsylvania, 
which naturally gave the largest amounts 
to missions, we find that of the 195 par- 
ishes and missions in New York from 
which offerings came, the Sunday-schools 
in 79 instances gave more than the con- 
gregations. In Pennsylvania, of the 178 
giving parishes and missions, the Sun- 
day-schools in 98 gave more than the con- 
gregations. The lesson from facts such 
as these seems to us quite clear. The 
young people find it entirely possible 
to do what they are doing without unduly 
burdening themselves. If they can do so 
much, surely the older people can do 
vastly more. The Apportionment Plan 
is helping us all to realize that we can 
do better, and many congregations are 
taking a legitimate satisfaction in in- 
creasing their gifts. So far this year, the 
increase in congregational offerings is 
about $25,000. 


THE RECORD OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 1878-1902 


1878 $7,070.50 

1879 $16,674.65 

1880 $16,919.81 

1881 $15,224.02 

1882 $16,792.96 

1883 $13,004.23 

1884 $23,486.69 
1885 $19,648.77 

1886 $26,170.22 
1887 $31,119.96 
1888 | $29,322.97 


Size anpD Growtu! 
Total Sunday-school 
Auxiliary Lenten Of 
ferings for 25 Years, 
$1,244,571-68 


1889 $42,600.00 
1890 $42,617.18 
1891 $48,459.00 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


$68,399.12 
$76,000.00 
$59,131.88 
$67,500.00 
$70,381.00 
$63,161.10 
$82,069.52 
$87,382.23 
$97,000.89 
$104,577.53 
$110,152.36 
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W E ask every 

reader of this 
issue of Tue Spirrr 
oF Missions, who is 
not already a subscriber to the magazine, 
to enroll without delay. There can be no 
question about the obligation of every 
Christian to keep himself informed con- 
cerning the progress of the campaign the 
Church is carrying on in the mission 
field. Our representatives at the front 
are giving their lives to the advance of 
the Kingdom of which we are all mem- 
bers, and for the progress of which we are 
all alike responsible. From their hard- 
earned leisure, scanty at best, the mis- 
sionaries take time that should often be 
given to rest to record, for the informa- 
tion of the Church at home, the facts of 
human need and of what is being done 
by the Church to relieve it, and the 
evident progress the Kingdom is making. 
To put the matter on the highest ground, 
we owe it to the Kingdom’s King to keep 
ourselves informed concerning the vic- 
tories He is winning. Knowing these, 
we shall be the better prepared to pray, 
to work and to give, and thus become 


The Duty 
of Knowing 
the Facts 


in a real way a part of the forces which. 


God is using for the uplifting of the 
nations. If every edition of THE Spirit 
or Missions were going, not to 20,000, as 
is the case with the average edition of the 
magazine, but to 100,000 homes, as will 
be the case with this special number, 
what a mighty difference there would be 
in the attitude of the Church toward 
this great enterprise. We ask everyone 
to turn to page 137, and to act accord- 
ingly. 


HE United 
Boards of Mis- 

sions of Canterbury 
and York have 
laid before the 
various branches of 
the Anglican Communion a proposal to 
hold a great congress of Churchmen 
from all parts of the world, in connec- 
tion with the next Lambeth Confer- 
ence in 1907, or 1908. Bishop Mont- 


A Proposal for a 
Congress of 
Churchmen 


--abroad.” 
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gomery, the secretary of the S. P. G., 
upon whose far-sighted plans for mis- 
sionary development Tur Spirir or Mis- 
SIONS has already had occasion to com- 
ment, is responsible for the preliminary 
suggestion. As he roughly outlines the 
plan, it would include: (1) A period of 
preparation in arousing enthusiastic in- 
terest in the occasion, and in deepening 
the spiritual life of Church people; (2) 
The broad consideration of the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of the Church 
in Europe, America, Asia, Africa, and 
Australasia, one whole day being given 
to each continent; and (8) A great con- 
cluding service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
with a thank-offering for missions from 
all parts of the world. Bishop Mont- 
gomery is surely right in thinking that 
“an open Congress preceded by prayer, 
concluded with a great service, including 
a great offering, and followed by the 
Lambeth Conference, ought to attract 
the prayers, aspirations, and aid of the 
Church of England and all her daugh- 
ters, that in the strength of united action 
they may repair errors and enthrone our 
Lord more firmly both at home and 
It seems to us that as the early 
years of the last century saw the feeble, 
misunderstood, and ridiculed begin- 
nings of modern missions, so wise states- 
manship suggests that the early years of 
the twentieth century should be marked 
by a great occasion that would demon- 
strate how wonderfully God has used the 
English-speaking people and the various 
branches of the Anglican Communion in 
carrying out His plans for uplifting the 
nations. One hundred years ago there 
were no Anglican bishops outside of 
England, save the four or five on the 
American continent. To-day there are 
over 200 bishops in addition to those of 
the Mother Church. This fact means 
that great national Churches and strong 
missions have been developed, and that 
God has been gathering the nations into 
them. Coming, as these bishops would 
from every quarter of the globe, accom- 
panied by native clergy and other Chris- 
tians of many names and tongues, their 
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gathering would insure an occasion the 
like of which the Church has never 
known. The reply of our Board of Man- 
agers to this valuable suggestion will be 
found on page 204. 


R. LLOYD has 
Dr. Lloyd |) declined his 
Remains atthe election to be Bishop 
Church Missions of Mississippi. While 
House everywhere deep 
sympathy is e X - 
pressed for the diocese, that its desire 
for Dr. Lloyd as its leader should be de- 
nied, there is equally widespread gratifi- 
cation that the Church as a whole is to 
continue to have the benefit cf his de- 
voted work for Church extension. At its 
meeting, February 10th, the Board of 
Managers adopted the following reso- 
lution: 
“While congratulating the Rev. Arthur 
S. Lloyd, p.p., on the honor paid him by 
his election as Bishop of the Diocese of 


Mississippi, the Board wishes to express. 


its feeling of gratitude and satisfaction 
that he has seen his way clear to decline 
the office of a Bishop in the Church of 
God, and to continue his labors in the in- 
terest of the great work of Missions, 
where he has proved his fitness and abil- 
ity by the years of service already 
rendered.” 

We feel that this admirably expresses 
the feeling of Churchpeople everywhere. 


LANS are going 

United Prayer for forward for 
Missions Abroad the week of prayer 
for foreign missions 

referred to in the February Spirir or 
Missions. <A joint leaflet is to be issued, 
briefly describing the purpose of the 
week and how it may be carried out, with 
suggestions for topics of prayer and forms 
of prayer for those who desire them. 
Copies of this leaflet can be secured with- 
out cost, in any desired quantity upon 
application to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


with a request for leaflet No. 948. 
We trust the leaflet may have a wide 
circulation, and that Churchpeople 
everywhere will unite with fellow-Chris- 
tians in this common effort for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God. The 
period selected, April 5th to 12th, both in- 
clusive, is that which commemorates the 
Redeeming Death and Glorious Resur- 
rection of Our Lord, Jesus Christ. It 
will be apparent to everyone how ap- 
propriate it is to use these days for 
offering prayers and gifts, that the mes- 
sage of love revealed in the Incarnation 
of our Lord, and the message of Life re- 
vealed in His Resurrection, may be fully 
proclaimed throughout the world for 
which Ie died. 


HE Spirir_ oF 

Wanted—“Good 4h Misstons heart- 
Prayer Men” ily welcomes this 
suggestion, and will 

do everything in its power to enable 
its readers ‘to take part in this 
united endeavor. Above and beyond 
everything else, the missionary enterprise 
needs the prayers, faithful, regular and 
intelligent, of Christian people. “What 
England needs,” said King Alfred a 
thousand years ago, “is not only good 
war-men and good work-men, but good 
prayer-men.” To be “good prayer-men,” 
that is the ideal toward which each of 
us should strive. But our prayer should 
be definite and intelligent. As the 
S. P. G. magazine, The Mission Field, 
put it the other day: “The more careful- 
ly we study missionary intelligence the 
more shall we feel it our duty to pray 
for missions, and the more shall we be 
able to help the missions for which we 
pray. We need to pray for mission- 
aries and mission stations by name; to 
pray for the organization of the work at 
home, and for those who are put ine 
charge of it; to pray that each of us in 
our several spheres may understand bet- 
ter, and be more ready to accomplish, 
what God would have us do for the pro- 
motion and extension of His Kingdom.” 


A SOUTH DAKOTA CATECHIST AND HIS TWO SONS 


“ How many boys would grow up better if their fathers, like this Indian, would have their sons about them 
in their work”’ 


The Fox, the Frog and the Prince 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM HOBART HARE, S.T.D., BISHOP OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


WAS very much struck recently by 
reading in some book that fairy 
stories charm children because 
they so frequently represent the 

liberation of the better by the destruction 
of the worse. I mean that these stories 
abound in narratives of Fox Princes and 
Frog Princes, and these Fox Princes and 
Frog Princes—strange to tell—go about 
seeking for some one who will be kind 
enough to kill them! And why, except 
that only by dying as foxes and frogs 
can they be liberated from their lower 
nature and attain the real princeliness 
that is their right? This means that one 
must break loose from evil if one would 
be free; must renounce the usurper if 
one would be true to one’s better self, and 
to the Lord Who loves to enter into us 
and live in us. 

The fox and the frog in men are 
strongest in places where men have little 
light and where, as in heathen lands, the 


light has never shined. Indeed, every- 
where the fox and the frog in us are apt 
to have the mastery of the prince in us, 
and this is especially true, alas! when 
men leave their old homes, old friends 
and the good influences in which they 
have been brought up, and go off to 
heathen lands. I read some time ago the 
following account by Professor Pum- 
pelly, of Harvard, of a sad scene which 
fell under his eye. He writes: 

“A steamboat, which was undergoing 
repairs, made a trial trip, crowded with 
most of the leading foreigners of Shang- 
hai, all, like myself, invited for a pleas- 
ure excursion up the Woosung River. 
As we were steaming at full speed, we 
saw, some distance ahead of us, a large 
scow, loaded so heavily with bricks as to 
be almost unmanageable by the oars of 
four Chinamen who were propelling it. 
They saw the steamer coming, and, know- 
ing well how narrow was the channel, 
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worked with all their force to get out of 
it, and let the boat pass. As we stood 
watching the slow movement of the scow, 
which we were rapidly approaching, I 
listened every instant for the order to 
stop the engine. The unwieldy eraft still 
occupied half the channel, the coolies 
straining every muscle to increase her 
slow motion, and uttering cries which 
evidently begged for a few instants’ 
grace. There was yet time to avoid col- 
lision, when the pilot called out, ‘Shall I 
stop her, sir? ‘No,’ cried the captain; 
‘go ahead.’ Horrified at hearing this cold- 
blooded _ order, 
I waited breathlessly 
for the crash, which 
soon came. The seow, 
striking under the 
port bow, veered 
around length- 
wise and was in- 
stantly under’ the 
paddles. A shriek, a 
shock, and a stagger- 
ing motion of our 
boat, and we were 
again steaming up 
the channel. Going 
to the stern, I could 
see but one of the 
four Chinamen, and 
he was motionless in 
the water.” 

The professor re- 
marks that no one 
seemed to be at all —— 
moved by the circum- 
stance, and that, on an average, one Chi- 
nese vessel a day is recklessly sunk by 
foreigners! 

This is a horrible story, but such 
things are done all the world over where 
the fox masters the prince in men and 
the better class of men do not have the 
upper hand. You see how important it 
is, therefore, that the Church should 
send out champions of what she stands 
for, namely, the better—the princely— 
righteousness and purity and love—and 
that she should get hold of the very best 
kind of men for this purpose, men in 
whom the prince is vastly stronger than 


“HER BABY WRAPPED IN AN INDIAN 
BABY’S HOOD” 


the fox and the frog, that whenever they 
meet anywhere a Fox Prince or a Frog 
Prinee they may shame the fox or the 
frog in him and cheer up the prince. 

And this brings me to what is an im- 
portant element in every Christ-like 
heart—and should be especially promi- 
nent in a missionary’s heart—namely, a 
capacity and desire to discover the prince 
in the fox and the frog; in other words, 
to recognize the good which often exists 
even in wicked people and among 
heathen. Doubtless some men, perhaps 
many, are hopelessly and wholly bad; but 

wherever a true mis- 

sionary goes, instead 
of despising the little 
touches of good which 
he may see among the 
heathen or elsewhere, 
he will be on the 
lookout for anything 
good, and take that 
as a foundation on 
which to build up 
something even bet- 
ter. A man thrown 
out into wild and 
wicked scenes, far 
away from his home, 

said once, “When a 

man comes out here, 

all the man is taken 
- out of him and he is 

given the heart of a 
beast.” A true mis- 
sionary would almost 
embrace such a man 
and say, “Dear fellow, let me help kill 
the beast in you and then the man in 
you will have a chance again.” 

Many persons will do nothing of the 
kind, however, they have no faith in 
anybody except the favored few. Such 
persons will tell you, for example, that 
there is nothing good in the Indian. I 
hear a good deal of this kind of talk. 
But everybody knows Indians make 
pretty curios, and how could they have 
invented and made pretty curios unless 
they had pretty thoughts? As for their 
religion, I know that it was a great power 
in their lives. It had its sacred stories 


THE BEAR DANCE, 


which fed their religious instinct. The 
changes of the seasons and the events 
of individual and social life were 
marked by holy rites, made attractive by 
singing, processions and dances.* Here 
is the picture of a dear friend 
of mine holding her first baby, wrapped 
in an Indian baby’s hood, because that 
mother recognized the pretty and the 
good in another race; and that act of hers 
seems to me to say, “That hood made 
of antelope skin decorated with pretty 
bead work tells of an Indian mother’s 
love for her child, and my mother love 
will take it and wrap it around my lit- 
tle babe.” 

Some one’ asks, Why do the Indians 
not keep up the good and pretty ways 
which they had when they were wild? 
Why do they become so forlorn and 
wretched? Because so many of their 
white neighbors will not see the prince in 
the man who calls himself the fox; be- 
cause so many do not like to “gather up 
the scattered rays of wisdom in the early 
days.” Because our civilization is so 
hard and disdainful, and derides, or 
laughs, the good out of the Indians. In 


*Many of them are well presented in Dr. East- 
man’s beautiful book, ‘Indian Boyhood.” 
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FORMERLY COMMON AMONG 
“ But beneath the Bear was the Prince” 


THE SIOUX 


the presence of rude white men they 
become disconcerted and_ perplexed. 
They know not which way to turn. They 
are helpless. They become hopeless. 
Then they become reckless, and do des- 
perate deeds, or they become broken- 
hearted, and sink into pauperism, loath- 
some disease and death. 

Many of the Indians in South Dakota 
have been preserved from this degrada- 
tion, and if I were asked what was the 
secret of this success, I should answer: 
The missionaries recognized the good in 
the Indians. They were indeed very wild 
and very warlike. There was much in 
them of the fox and the frog, and even 
the bear, as you may see from the 
bear-dance picture. It indicates exactly 
what they were. But beneath the bear 
was the prince. 

To use another illustration: The In- 
dians were like the wild rose bush, so 
common in this wilderness of prairies. It 
is more full of prickles than a tame rose 
bush, and its flower has only five or six 
petals, while the tame rose often has 
fifty; but the missionaries did not think 
so much of the many prickles as of the 
pretty rose. They thought the wild rose 
worth saving and worth grafting on the 
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good tree, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. You see some of the results of 
this grafting in the two Indian ciergy- 
men, and in the group of their friends 
in the picture taken just after the ser- 
vice in which one of them had been ad- 
vanced to priest’s orders. As you look 
at these pictures, will you not confess that 
Christ has set the prince free from the 
bear and that the wild rose bush, under 
His power, has lost many of its prickles, 
and is producing large and rich flowers ? 

“How well dressed they are!” perhaps 
some one exclaims. “And those Indian 
ministers, how erect and manly they 
stand! And how neat and clean they 
look in the vestments of the Church!” 
Yes, it is even so, and we have taken 
great pains in the Indian country to cul- 
tivate the clean, the orderly and the 


great, strong, 
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pretty; but remember it is not the neat 
dress that makes these Indians Chris- 
tians, but something far deeper. That 
Indian deacon ploughing his field (as 
you might have seen him probably the 
next day), clothed in a woollen shirt 
with his trousers tucked into his boots, 
was just as good a man and Christian 
as he was in his neat surplice. Do not 
fall into the mistake, therefore, of sup- 
posing that should you see an Indian, or 
any other man, without starched cuffs 
and collar and without blackened boots, 
there is nothing good about him. 

T know an Indian ecatechist, now a 
man of fifty, who has for twenty-five 
years held a little Indian congregation 
together, and no one could see him stand 
in the chancel of his church in his black 
cassock, as I have seen him,and hear him 
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begin the service in a rich, strong voice, 
and lead his people in their sacred music, 
singing even “The Rose of Sharon” 
Te Deum with them—a man who is true 
and just in all his dealings and is trusted 
by the white store-keepers in the town 
near by, though his salary is only $5 a 
month—and not admire him. But yet, 
as his salary is only $5 a month, he must 
make his living by ordinary work, and, 
as he is very lame and his health is not 
very strong, and he cannot do hard work, 
the work which he has chosen is that of 
cutting the crude Indian pipestone into 
beautiful curios. He can do that kind 
of work while sitting on his mother 
earth, which the Indian ‘loves so well, 
and while out in the free air. You see 
him in the picture. It is a very human 
picture, is it not? He is a plain man, 


clothed just in shirt and trousers, but 
still he is a man, a good Christian man— 
a man who makes his own living and 
helps other people too. 

How many boys would grow up 
better if their fathers, like this In- 
dian, would have their sons about 
them in their work! How many morbid 
thoughts would be blown away, if only 
people would like this man get out into 
the free air! Nay, how much clearer and 
more vigorous our Christianity would 
be, if we did not tie it up so much with 
pretty prayer books, pretty prayer desks 
and pretty churches, and if we went out 
more where the Saviour liked to be, 
among plain people and poor people, sym- 
pathizing and helping, among the lilies 
and the ravens and in the free air! 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Child-Life Among the Millions of China’s Poor 


BY We. W- 


HE new comer in the Shanghai 
mission gets her first glimpse 
of Chinese children under cir- 
cumstances that make her no 

fair judge of native life. Seeing day by 
day the well-kept children in St. Mary’s 
and the contented faces in the orphanage, 
she begins to think that the misery of 
girl-life has been exaggerated. In time, 
however, she comes to know something of 
the history of the orphanage girls before 
they found that shelter, and all illusions 
are shattered. 

We will take a look first at the chil- 
dren connected with the mission before 
we speak of what they have been rescued 
from. Institutional life is, in any coun- 
try, an abnormal life; hence an account 
of the orphanage would give us no idea 
of what Christianity is doing in the 
homes of China. At the same time, it is 
the only solution of many domestic mis- 
fortunes, and as such Sposa: claim our 
attention. 

The orphanage of our mission at pres- 
ent contains forty-seven girls. Some of. 
these are mere babies, cared for by the 
older orphans under the direction of an 
experienced woman. These little ones 
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have come to the mission in various 
ways, sometimes as the voluntary gift of 
parents unable to support them, some- 
times in response to a request from the 
missionaries, sometimes as the result of a 
remonstrance on the part of a mission- 
ary against the cruel treatment to which 
the child is subjected. 

Those who are large enough have 
classes in reading, arithmetic, ~ and 
geography, in the colloquial language; 
and are taught sewing and housework. 
The very small ones impress one at once 
as being very happy, and they are the 
most contented-looking little people I 
have seen in China. Having come to us 
early in life, they are not cowed and de- 
pressed by previous mistreatment, as is 
the case with the older ones. In their 
thick, wadded winter-garments they can- 
not indulge in very active games, but 
they enjoy themselves in their own way. 
They have more room for play, more 
light and air, than they could get in a 
Chinese house. Foot-binding is not al- 
lowed, either in the school or in the or- 
phanage, and this freedom adds much to 
the happiness of the children. 

A comparison between heathen and 
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Christian homes will show what is being 
done for the Chinese by the work of mis- 
sions.- It is well to bear in mind at the 
outset that we must not expect model 
homes in one generation of Christianity. 
A man and woman who have spent their 
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where Sunday 
is observed, and where the daughters are 
treated with tenderness. These homes 
form as yet an infinitesimal factor in 
Chinese life. 

The children who come to the dispen- 


ties have a new meaning, 


A FEW OF THE FORTY-SEVEN GIRLS IN ST. MARY’S ORPHANAGE, SHANGHAI 


own childhood in heathen surroundings 
cannot make an entirely Christian home 
for their children. The practice of gen- 
erations becomes an instinct hard to 
uproot. But having made this qualifica- 
tion, we can still see an immense differ- 
_ence between the two classes of homes. 
Scattered about in the parishes of China 
are Christian households where family 


sary at St. John’s College are examples 
of their class, in heathen China. In the 
first place, they are the most hopelessly 
dirty little people imaginable. On this 
point one is at first inclined to judge 
them severely; but when one looks into 
their homes, the condemnation is con- 
siderably modified. In the small, 
crowded houses there is no opportunity 
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for bathing comfortably. In winter there 
is no heat whatever, except a small fire 
for cooking the rice; hence the members 
of a family spend most of their lives 
out-of-doors. There is no common fire- 
side, no common meal, to bind them to- 
gether. 

Among the lower classes, to whom, be 
it understood, I confine myself in this 
article, the children receive little care 
from their mothers after they pass in- 
fancy. These mothers are engaged in 
gathering fuel, in weaving, and working 
in the fields. The older children take 
care of the younger ones, even when 
they themselves are scarcely more than 
infants. There are few things in China 
more touching than the patience of these 
youthful care-takers. 

From this it follows that these chil- 
dren have very little childhood. While 
the girls are working about the house, the 
boys are apprenticed to learn trades. 
These little “makee learns,” as they are 
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called in “pidgin” English; begin when 
only seven or eight years old, and often- 
times receive cruel treatment. I have 
noticed particularly those who are learn- 
ing the mason’s trade, and have wit- 
nessed much harshness on the part of the 
older workmen. The mills and silk 
filatures are drawing in some of the very 
small girls. They work with coccoons in 
very hot water, till their hands are con- 
tinually parboiled and their finger nails 
drop off. Children under twelve work 
ten hours a day. No reforming agency 
is more needed in China than a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. The parents permit these things 
to go on, éither through callous indiffer- 
ence or else through the exigency of 
poverty. Eigse te ease 
~ In the dispensary may be learned mahy 
curious customs relating to diseases. 
Nearly every one wears charms to keep 
away disease, which take the form of 


amulets, old coins, the neck-bone ‘of 
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sheep, garlic, or charm-books contain- 
ing prayers. 

Another evidence of superstition is the 
ceremony connected with the choosing 
of the child’s vocation. The baby boy 
is presented with a tray containing 
miniature implements of all trades; and 
his choice is looked upon as an omen of 
the future. 

As for the food of Chinese children, 
one may say that after the milk stage 
they are fed anything that finds its 
way into the family larder. As a result 
of such proceedings, mortality among 
children is very great. 

A not uncommon sight in China is 
that of children who have been maimed 
by parents in order to arouse sympathy 
and generosity in the beholder. These 
of course are the children of professional 
beggars, and many and varied are the 
forms of their mutilation. In certain 
quarters of the city, and even in the 
country, their importunity is a nuisance. 

There is little attempt at discipline, 
as we know it in Western family life. 
The only moral standard is the humor 
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of the parent. The sole relationship in 
which the child is instructed is the filial 
one—his conduct in regard to other 
people, or his absolute standards of right 
and wrong, receive no attention. So 
long as he does not revile his parent, or 
arouse his anger in any way, he stands 
in no danger of punishment. This anger 
once aroused, however, there is no limit 
to the father’s cruelty toward his chil- 
dren, even though the offender be a 
favorite son. 

Village children amuse themselves in 
any way that presents itself—with old 
cans, tops, games with cash, gambling 
of various kinds, and kite-flying. They 
take great interest in idol processions, 
and in the festivals of the Chinese year. 
Dolls are very rare, even along the coast, 
and in the interior they are unknown. 
The name given to them here—“foreign 
babies”—shows through what means they 
were introduced into China. 

It is a great pleasure to the children to 
watch foreigners, particularly in the 
country villages. As foreigners pass 


through such places, they are followed by 


$5, BI Eo Sates 
feekd ve CHINESE BOYS ‘PLAYING “VULTURE AND CHICKENS” 


The boy at the left, as 


as “the vulture,” tries to catch the boys who, as a 
hen,” who stands at the head of the line with outstretched arms. “st gah” one 


“the chickens,” take. refuge behinas “the: 
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throngs of village children, the word 
being quickly and vociferously passed 
from house to house that something 
worth seeing is in their midst. They are 
very friendly and curious, asking all 
sorts of questions, and feeling of the 
foreign clothes. They are not at all 
diffident, but, on the contrary, they push 
and crowd and chatter. in the most ex- 


a pleasure and a means of grace to them. 
There is no cure for the quarrelling and 
the sordidness and the lack of emotion so 
common among the lower classes of Chi- 
nese except the teaching that love is the 
greatest thing in the world. It is a strange 
doctrine to them, a sound they can 
scarcely understand; but we should re- 
member how strange this same truth must 
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cited manner; and can hardly be gotten 
rid of when the object of their curiosity 
is ready to pass on. 

What can Christianity do for the chil- 
dren of China? They would first be 
taught the value of cleanliness, and of 
such sanitary improvements as their 
station in life might permit. Having 
learned something of family life, they 
would come to know the meaning of true 
_ affection and loyalty and mutual forbear- 
ance. The relationships of life would be 


have seemed to our own rude ancestors in 
the forests of England and Germany. 
Chinese parents, learning from the 
Gospel the duties of their station, will 
put more of guidance and fostering care 
in the lives of their children. They will 


guard them from many of the evils now — 


rife; while for such sorrows as are. in- 
evitable, for such corrections as are nec- 
essary, they will instil a new ideal of 
courage and submission. 

Shanghai, China. 


—— 
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Children and Children’s Ways in Porto 
Rican Towns 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JAMES H. VAN BUREN, S.T.D. 


(a4 ELL the Bishop I wish he 

would start a school here.” 

This was the message that 

came to me the other day, 
from a town in the interior of the island. 
The lady who sent it is a communicant 
of the Church, teaching in the public 
school. She said there seem to be hun- 
dreds of children in the streets and 
everywhere but in school, and yet the 
schools are full to overflowing, too. And 
the same is true all over the island. The 
public schools are doing great things, 
but the need is still greater. Oh, that 
I could “start” and maintain twenty— 
yes, twenty—good Church-schools, like 
that we have in San Juan! But I 
should try to be satisfied if I could only 
have four more just now, for a begin- 
ning. For out of those I could develop 
missions, and by and by those would be- 


come parishes. It does seem pitiful not 
to do it when it only costs $1,000 a year 
to maintain a school. I have been tell- 
ing some Juniors in New Jersey that 
they could keep a child in school a year 
for $20, And I figure that fifty children 
at $20 each would be a fine piece of 
work to “start” and carry on. 

My letter to those New Jersey chil- 
dren was called forth by their having 
sent me a great lot of beautiful Christ- 
mas cards, which I am going to add to 
the toys and other things sent by a 
former Sunday-school pupil of mine, 
now a young lady, to make what the 
Porto Rican children call aguinaldos, 
to be given on “Three Kings’ Day.” I 
wonder how many people in the United 
States know that an agwinaldo means a 
Christmas present. Or that El Dia de los 
tres Reyes (The Day of the Three Kings) 
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Children and Children’s 


is the Spanish name for the Epiphany. 

To-day I met quite a number of little 
children, each with a pasteboard box in 
hand. I stopped some of them and said, 


“Hay yerba?”’ (Is it grass?) They 
laughed and said, “Si senor.” (Yes, 
sir.) “Dejeme verla.” (Let me see it.) 


Then, laughing still more, they uncov- 
ered their boxes, and sure enough, they 
were full of grass, which those little 
ones had gathered in the country for 
to-night. And to-night they will leave 
the boxes where the camels or horses 
of the Three Kings can find the grass. 
And if the children have been good, the 
Three Kings who brought gifts to the 
Infant Saviour will leave presents or 
aguinaldos in the place of the grass, 
eaten by their tired and hungry camels! 

It seems to me that our custom of 
hanging up stockings is not nearly so 
pretty a custom as this of the Porto 
Rican children. And, as I believe in 
keeping all that is good in the religion 
and customs of these people, I hope to 
make all I can of their habit of keeping 
Three Kings’ Day. 

I heard a story, the other day, of a 
Porto Rican child, which I must tell be- 
fore I pass on to speak of our Kings’ 
Day distribution. A certain woman who 
earns $10 a month as a cook, and has 
also the food for herself and her boy, 
had provided a loaf of cake for him, 
for the night before Kings’ Day. He 
had written a letter to Jaspar, one of the 
Kings, stating that he had tried to be 
a good boy, and that he would pray God 
to make him better the next year. This 
letter he had shown to his mother. Late 
in the night. he lay awake, watching to 
see the camels come and eat up the 
grass he had provided. But, before they 
arrived, sleep came to his watchful eyes, 
and then his mother rose and placed in 
the box the loaf of cake and a five-cent 
piece. In the morning when he awoke, 
there was the cake and the money! 
Going to his mother with great happi- 
ness, he told her the Kings had certainly 
been there. Showing her the cake and 
the money,. he said, “Now, mother, I am 
going to keep two cents of this, and three 
I shall give to you.” Of course she would 
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not let him give her any of it, but I 
eannot help thinking that such a lad 
has a pretty good heart, even if he does 
think Jaspar remembered him, instead 
of Santa Claus. 


How We Kept the Three Kings’ Day 


At last we have passed through the 
noise and happiness of Kings’ Day. I 
will omit to tell of the bell-ringing and 
horn-blowing and band-playing that we 
heard, and confine myself to the story 
of what took place at the building we 
had secured for the distribution of the 
aguinaldos. The hour appointed was 
four o’clock, and long before that time 
the children began to gather. Tickets 
to the number of 300 had been distrib- 
uted, busy han-'s had prepared a genuine 
Christmas tree, arranged the gifts on 
two tables, one for boys and the other 
for girls. Then, just before the doors 
were opened, a photograph was taken, 
and here you see how the crowd looked 
as it surged up against the door, eager to 
get in and see what was inside. 

When I reached the scene I found Mr. 
Flewelling, our chaplain, surrounded by 


_a_erowd of boys, all pushing and strug- 


gling to get near him and obtain tickets, 
which, by the way, had all been distrib- 
uted long before. They had one plea which 
they were urging with great force. “Me 
*piscopal, me ’piscopal!” they shouted, 
until, to judge from the uproar, they 
had all become suddenly converted, and 
we had captured the entire juvenile ele- 
ment of the city. I hope the time will 
come, by and by, when they will under- 
stand better what it means to be “pisco- 
pal,” and that some of them may learn to 
say, not for a paltry motive, but from 
the heart, and with the understanding 
also, “Me ’piscopal.” 

Well, when the crowd was admitted, 
how the boys and girls did gaze at the 
wonderful tree! How they pressed for- 
ward to get as near as possible to it— 
Mr. Flewelling and I had hard work to 
keep them at a safe distance—all but the 
boys of the Charity School, whom you 
see in their uniforms at the door. These 
boys are so well trained that they brought 
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in an element of order and discipline, 
and they deserve a tribute of praise 
from me for their good behavior. There 
were only fifty of them, however, and 
fifty out of 300 is only one out of six. 

T had them all sing two verses of “My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,” then I read to 
them the story of the visit of the Wise 
Men to the cradle of the Infant Saviour, 
and then we all said the Lord’s Prayer 
in Spanish, sang the Spanish version of 


“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” and I 


and “Happy New Year,” and “Pleasant 
Dreams,” so many times that finally they 
took the hint and all went away. 

Many thanks are due the kind friends 
in Milford, Pa., Elizabeth, N. J., and 
Lynn, Mass., whose contributions made 
our Kings’ Day distribution of this year 
possible. 

Among the things we have to contend 
with is the fact that Christmas weather 
here is of quite a different type from 
that in the United States, or at least 
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told them of the love for them of the 
children in the United States which had 
prompted the sending of all these aguin- 
aldos, in remembrance of the gifts which 
the Three Kings brought to the Saviour. 
Then I pronounced the benediction, and 
the children marched around the tree, 
the boys on one side and the girls on the 
other, and as they passed the tables the 
committee in charge handed to each an 
aguinaldo in exchange for the ticket 
which each presented. And then they 
passed out—that is to say, I desired them 
to pass out, but they found it very hard 
to tear themselves away, and kept linger- 
ing until I had to tell them “Good-by,” 


from that part of the United States 
which has been our home hitherto, for 
I must not forget that Porto Rico is a 
part of the one country. It was very 
warm, the thermometer stood at about 
85°; and, as you see from the pictures, 
the people, children and all, wore the 
clothing of our northern August. 

There are some things about a trop- 
ical Christmas, however, that are very 
beautiful. For instance, we deck our 
church, not with the evergreen of the 
North, but with great palm branches, 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling. 
Flowers are always in bloom, and on 


Christmas we had our altar vases filled 
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The Boys and Girls of Brazil in Town and Country 


with beautiful red blossoms. And then, 
as we sing the same old Christmas 
hymns and have the rest of the service 
just as at home; it has a certain charm 
which possibly may come from the fact 
that we are so far away in point of dis- 
tance that whatever brings us near in 
spirit is doubly beautiful. 

No description of the customs of 
children in Porto Rican towns would 
be complete that omitted to tell 
something of their noise-producing 
capacity. They seem to have by na- 
ture a special talent for this type of 
industry. They play “hop-scotch” or its 
equivalent; and are usually all engaged 
in a discussion or argument to show that 
one or another is not playing fairly. 
They seem to take especial delight in the 
beating of drums and blowing of trum- 
pets. They dote on dragging tin cans 
along the pavement. There seems to be 
no end to the fertility of their invention 
along these lines. 

And yet they have good capacity, and 
will readily listen to the teaching of bet- 
ter things, and beside, it must be remem- 
bered that they have no playground but 
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the street. The cure for their noisiness, 
in my opinion, is to give them useful 
occupation. I long to take about a hun- 
dred of the noisiest of them and “start” 
an industrial school, a carpenter shop, 
a trade school, anything that would turn 
their surplus energy to some useful pur- 
pose. Bright, keen little fellows, many 
of them, I am sure they only need to be 
guided aright to become useful men and 
good citizens. But I look forward to 
their future with grave apprehension. 
They are not likely to develop into any- 
thing but idlers and gamblers under ex- 
isting influences. Gambling is one of 
the great temptations to Porto Rican 
youth, and the boys are early at it, with 
their pitch-penny and other games. 

The great remedy for the idleness 
which Satan finds so convenient for 
his purposes is some form of useful in- 
dustry. And if those who seek to fight 
mantully against Satan would fight with 
that kind of weapon some boys of this 
place would be lost to him whom he has 
now marked for his own, according to 
all tokens. 

San Juan, P. R. 


The Boys and Girls of Brazil in Town 
and Country. 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND LUCIEN LEE KINSOLVING, S§.T.D. 


NE of the first things that 
strikes a stranger just arrived 
in Brazil is the attractive- 
ness of the children he sees 

in the streets. The little fair-haired, 
blue-eyed creatures playing on the curb- 
stone show that their descent is from 
German parents, while the black-haired, 
dark-eyed ones are seen at a glance to be 
Brazilians or Italians. But they are 
nearly always beautiful. Sometimes 
clean and oftentimes dirty, they gen- 


erally have a healthy glow, and are full © 


of life and laughter. 

As most Brazilian houses are built 
directly on the sidewalk, and possess a 
very limited back yard, only the well-to- 


“ones. 


do have a playground for their little 
Children are thus as much in evi- 
dence in most Brazilian cities, as they 
are in the crowded districts of London 
or New York. The best regulated fam- 
ilies in Brazil are most careful to keep 
their children off the streets and have 
them amuse themselves in the quintal at 
the back of the house or within doors, 
but the great majority cannot do this, 
so the little ones go out on the pavement 
and gather their playmates and have 
games like “Hop Scotch,” “Here we go 
round the mulberry bush” and many 
others. As one passes by and hears their 
merry voices singing, sometimes a 
Brazilian modinha and very occasion- 
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ally a German nursery song, one longs 
more than ever to see Sunday-schools 
everywhere, that they may sing the 
praises of the Child-King. 

I am sure all the boys and girls as 
well as the grown people who read THE 
Spirit or Missions can feel what an un- 
speakable loss it would be if there were 
no Sunday-schools, nor Christian fes- 
tivities, nor Easter carols for the in- 
struction and blessing of the tens of 
thousands of children in Christian lands 
who know “the sweet story of old.” 
Think of the number of story books and 
beautiful Bible pictures that Christian 
children have in countries where the 
Bible is known, and then you will begin 
to want to send Bible pictures and 
stories and Christmas songs and Easter 


earols to the dear children of Brazil, so. 


many of whom know nothing of these 
things. 

Brazilian children dearly love the 
Christmas-tide, not because they hang 
up their stockings and receive presents 
as American children do, for this is not 
a Brazilian custom; but because the 
Church gathers them around the manger- 
cradle and teaches them the story of 
Bethlehem and sings with them the 
praises of the Child-Christ and has a 
special service just for them, in which 
they all join heartily and which they 
all love. Christmas comes in mid-sum- 
mer, and is the great flower festival of 
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the Church year. The children delight 
to see the church bright with flowers— 
not the dark evergreens of the snowy, 
wintry North, but the white lilies and 
jasmine and creamy magnolias of. this 
land of sunshine. At Easter they gather 
flowers from the outdoor gardens and 
bring them gladly to adorn their Easter 
Cross and sing their Easter hymns. 
Now the children of Brazil never had 
any part in religion nor did they know 
the joy of their celebrating these events 
in the dear Saviour’s life until our 
Church came a dozen years ago to “feed 
His lambs” as well as to “feed His 
sheep.” 


In the Country 


There is as much difference almost 
between all country and city life in 
Brazil, as between town life in Massa- 
chusetts and ranch life in Montana. 
The large fazendas or estates stretch for 
miles, sparsely populated. The country 
homes are very primitive and simple in 
furniture and equipment. They have 
few or no books. There is a loneliness 
and retirement about them that the city 
resident naturally finds tiresome and 
monotonous. But the fazendeiro loves 
his quiet and spends much of his time on 
horseback riding over his estate and look- 
ing after his laborers who cultivate small 
patches of the plantation, but chiefly 
after his cattle. The children of these 
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“ Christmas comes in mid-summer”? 


homes can say many of them with 
Topsy, “I jest grow’d.” They grow up 
along with the living things around 
them, loving the calves and colts, the 
field and woodland, the screaming par- 
rots and the soft songs of the robin. 


Boys and girls alike learn to ride about. 


as soon as they can walk. They have 
few schools at long distances from their 
homes where the instruction is of the 
most meagre character and the attend- 
ance, an Irishman would say, more 
meagre still. In city or country school 
the children are required to study aloud 
and they generally make as much noise 
as a flock of green parrots wheeling over- 
head. All educated Brazilians bewail 
the sad condition of instruction through- 
out the republic and the fact that only 
one out of five persons can read and 
write. 

The country boys and girls, accus- 
tomed to the free life and free air of 
their green fields, knowing little of city 
civilization, grow up to love their native 
land with an intense patriotism and, 
when strengthened and uplifted by the 
Church’s teaching, become men of 
stately dignity and fine moral character. 
Those who are able to go to the cities 


to attend school develop wonderfully, 
and take back to their homes added 
Christian refinement and tastes and man- 
ners, or else remain in the cities to be- 
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come foremost examples of Christian 
citizenship and patriotism. The Church 
in every land is, or ought to be, the best 
school of patriotism. There is no greater 
need in the Brazil mission than that of 
planting a parochial school by the side 
of every mission chapel or parish church 
in city or country. 


What a Country Congregation 
Looks Like 


The few people who live nearest the 
church come on foot. Horsemen ride up 
in groups of four or five,sometimes a sin- 
gle rider alone. They are dressed gaucho 
fashion,with the poncho or tasselled shawl 
thrown gracefully over the shoulder. 
They wear high-top boots and clinking 
spurs. The younger men and boys are 
mounted on peticos or Rio-grandense 
ponies. Dismounting, they gather in 
groups around the church door. ‘The 
women come, some of them on horse- 
back, but most of them in large ox-carts 
drawn by eight or ten huge beasts, and it 
is marvellous to see the immense num- 
ber of individuals, women and children, 
who emerge from the “prairie schooner” 
and enter the church without delay. 
Horses are tied under the grateful shade 
of the surrounding trees and the pa- 
tient oxen chew their cud till service 
and Sunday-school are over. 

Presently the little bell tinkles from 
the tower, and with heavy tread and 
clanking spurs, like a cavalry regiment, 
the men come in and a silence (all the 
deeper because of their necessarily noisy 
entrance) falls as all kneel in prayer. 
Through the open windows floats the 
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musky odor borne by the breeze from 
some orange grove hard by, or the 
chaster fragrance of the wild grape to 
mingle with that of the flowers brought 
by loving hands to adorn the sanctuary. 
The service proceeds. To them “the 
Lord is in His Holy Temple,” therefore 
do they “keep silence before Him.” At 
its close adults withdraw and the chil- 
dren have their much appreciated Sun- 
day-school; after which the carts, with 
their burdens of worshippers, groan 
wearily as they wind slowly across the 
green fields; the horsemen remount, each 
bearing to his distant home the knowl- 
edge and love of a Saviour whom a dec- 
ade since he did not know. 
Porto Allegre, Brazil. 


“IN THE CASE OF THE MASSES THE YOUNG SPEND THEIR DAYS IN THE STREETS” 


What the Church Can Do for Japanese Children 


ANDREWS 


BY EDNA B. 


O the lovers of child-life, there 
could be nowhere more to ap- 
peal than in Japan. Child-life 
here seems, as a component of 

the national life, a thing apart. The 
young take care of the young, and, in 
the case of the masses, spend their days 
in the streets, revelling in freedom from 
all parental restraint, unkempt, fre- 
quently uncared for, and possessing a 
precocity in regarding the main chance 
and the ability to take care of themselves 
in marked contrast to other qualities of 
mind, which, through never having been 
called into play, cause one at first to 
despair of their even being dormant. 
But these children, with their combi- 
nation of inherited Oriental traits, 
dashed by a certain refreshing candor, 
which the world over distinguishes child- 
hood, are quaint, delightful little per- 


sonages. And, what is more to the point, 
are Japan’s future, and in consequence 
no unimportant factor in the Church’s 
work. 

Here in Mito, where opposition is so 
strong toward Christ and His Church, 
where hearts through long generations of 
unbelief are grown hardened, and ears | 
through length of years deaf to the Gos- 
pel message—still even here little chil- 
dren’s lips have learned to confess the 
Name of Jesus. And the memory of the 
happy hours spent as near His dear 
feet as their teachers could, in their poor 
way, guide them, must shine out as a 
beacon to help them over the weary way 
of after years. For no other light has 
ever penetrated the sordid little lives. 

For over a year now we have gath- 
ered about us a following of children, 
which, were accommodations more 
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spacious and the teaching force either 
enlarged, or what there is of the foreign 
element more acquainted with the eccen- 
tricities of the native tongue, might be 
greatly increased. But my Bible-woman 
and I keep on with between twenty and 
thirty—quite as many as we can com- 
fortably manage. 

As they gather about us on the floor, 
what an assemblage of individualities 
there is on the mats! Each character re- 
mained for nearly a year within its shell, 
before emerging. Now, we know the 
peculiarities of each. 

There is Hatsu San (the diminutive 
form of Ha Chan is her more usual ap- 
pellation), aged four, addicted to tooth- 
ache and the fallacy that she is a boy. 
This latter you will notice is a remark- 
able sign of precocity on the part of 
Ha Chan aged four. Her wisdom has 
been assigned to the several prominent 
bumps visible on her bald head. For, 
as Ha Chan insists she is a boy, it fol- 
lows that her head must be shaved to 
keep up appearances. Her name sig- 
nifies that she is the first-born, and as 


such Ha Chan realizes, with the disap- 
pointed family, that she should have 
been a boy. So she does her best to rec- 
tify the mistake by stoutly asserting her 
firm allegiance to the male sex. Owing 
to chronic toothache, Ha Chan’s circular 
face is frequently decorated with patches 
of paper, the size of a quarter of a dol- 
lar, which, being a mixture of prayer and 
plaster, are supposed by her heathen 
mother to be a safeguard against the 
bad spirit who plagues mortals with 
toothache. 

Among the younger ones, two small 
sisters are our pride and hope. Kiku 
San, the younger, despite her small body, 
has a brain large enough to wear out the 
delicate frame. She is only five,and since 
a year ago last autumn, through rain and 
storm, the festivities of New Year’s, the 
attractions of various feast days, the ex- 
cursions of the famous Mito plum-blos- 
som season, has never swerved from Sun- 
day-school and other class attendance. 
Fancy—she has been absent only once! 
Think of it, dear children at home! 
This little child has no one to help her 
remember the time for Sunday-school, 
or awaken better feelings as to why she 
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should attend. Most likely her mother 
does not know the days of the week as 
they come; many of the women do not. 
Where God has no part in any day of 
the seven, one day is just like every other. 
She only knows that the day we have 
Sunday-school, though it may be God’s 
day in my country, is only the day you 
don’t have school in 
Japan. 

Children here are not 
taught to be kind to one 
another, or to spare one 
another’s feelings. This 
little child I speak of is 
very sensitive, besides 
which she has a violent 
temper, which she has 
never been taught to 
control. This occasions 
the young life acute suf- 
fering. Before we could 
instil a little kindness 
into the hearts of the 
others, and before she 
learned that exhibitions 
of temper were not tol- 
erated, I have seen the 
mite racked by a per- 
fect frenzy, caused by 
thoughtless taunts. 
Won’t you pray that the 
seed sown may bring 
forth fruit, and that 
such solace as only One 
can give, may be vouch- 
safed little Kiku San? 

Her sister always im- 
presses me as having 
“growed,” like Topsy. 
She has a fashion of re-- 
garding one fixedly, but 
the second she catches your eye, she as- 
sumes an. appearance of unconsciousness 
by a series. of the. most. astonishing 
grimaces. Bright is no name for her. 
Her. familiar laugh is the merriest 
chuckle, and is heard at all times, op- 
portune.and inopportune; but turn to 
her.ever so quickly, and she is rolling her 
eyes, and gazing: pensively at the: child 
alongside. 


One girl is simple. _ “She cannot be 
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taught much, and to see her staring into 
the other children’s mouths as they re- 
cite or sing, and moving her lips in imi- 
tation of theirs, is most pitiful. 
Another child has hip trouble. Such a 
patient little sufferer as she is! Her 
parents are bitterly opposed to Chris- 
tianity, and, as the child became very 
regular in attendance, 
they interfered and for- 
bade her coming. My 
Bible-woman once asked 
her why it was that she 
always knew her lessons. 
She replied: “Because I 
like it all so much. 
Whatever the Mrs. For- 
eigner gives me to study 
I put in here” (the 
breast of her kimono), 
“and as soon as I go 
home I have a little 
bureau where I keep it 
safe.” The child, to my 
mind, is fading away 
fast. She can scarcely 
ever walk now. Toward 
evening I see her in the 
street, with a coolie who 
carries her slight body 
on his back. Her poor 
little face is so smeared 
with cosmetics that she 
looks like a death’s head, 
and the bright holiday 
attire her mother arrays 
her in, presumably fool- 
ishly hoping to disguise 
the child’s wasted frame, 
so accentuates the lines 
suffering, that it 
pierces one. ‘The _atti- 
tude of the family is softening toward 
us. I am hoping it will not be too 
late. | 
Among the older eae the Ghatche, is 
doing much. They seem to absorb in- 
struction. On one occasion, when the 
priest-in-charge was absent, after much 
speculation as to the cause, one bright 
mind offered. as a solution:that he had 
probably.gone to Tokyo to be baptized, as 
he talked so. much. of Baptism, and the 
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others regarded her profundity with ad- 
miration. But you would find them 
making no such mistake now. 

But a year ago, our children were 
about as hopeless a collection in whom 
to hope to instil reverence and order 
as one would hope to face. The first 
children’s service (it still lives vividly 
in our memories) even after much coach- 
ing, swept us right off our feet, so to 
speak. Everybody fell over everybody 


reverent, intelligent and earnest Even- 
song. The Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Nunc 
Dimittis and six or more hymns, even 
the tots know perfectly. The responses 
are prompt, regular and hearty. Now 
it is the joy of our hearts to have a spe- 
cial service with them. How much of 
the deeper significance of it all they 
have assimilated one cannot know. But 
at least, with each telling, they must 
learn more and more. 


“THE CHILD TAKES TO THE STREETS WITH A YOUNGER MEMBER 
OF THE FAMILY ON ITS BACK” 


else in the maze of shifting places, while 
a violent onslaught was made, during the 
hymns, on any misguided small person 
who was excitedly trying to find the right 
number in New Testament and Psalter. 
Those not engaged in painfully personal 
criticisms were singing off the key and 
carrying all before them, drowning out 
any sound of the organ from the per- 
sons who were better qualified to lead. 
Then, too, others who could read fairly 
well, deaf to all appeals, obligingly as- 
sisted the officiating priest with his part 
of the service. Now, all is different. 
They can be trusted with any one for a 


One frequently reads in books about 
Japan (smart people likely write them 
in England or America) trite statements 
such as this: “Japan is the children’s 
Paradise.” Never could there be a 
greater misconception of existing condi- 
tions. I wish such people could look over 
our back fence. It takes no further 
travel from our home to find a specimen 
study of the kind of paradise a Japanese 
child enjoys. These children apparently 
arrive in the world with the set convic- 
tion that the objective point of life is in 
the possession of freedom, gained by the 
complete subjection of the mother. This 
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Alijandro, Paola, Fortunato and Basillo 


emancipation is usually quite accom- 
plished, except in instances of encounters 
entailing a demand for sheer physical 
strength, by the age of two. What poor 
misguided heathen woman could with- 
stand the struggle longer? After that a 
sort of guerilla warfare is carried on— 
in which sudden and unexpected assaults 
in memory of inflicted injuries, past and 
present, are made by either party. The 
child finally takes to the street with a 
younger member of the family, or some- 
one’s else family, on its back. It is then 
out of the range of excruciating pinches, 
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when at close range, of sudden outbursts 
of temper to which it falls victim, or the 


goadings which hang over it in the grue- 
some threats invoked of ghosts, devils, 
avenging gods, and the like. 

One realizes here, even more than at 
home, the meaning of Christian love. It 
is impossible to live in Japan without 
feeling that home life, and hence child 
life, cannot be improved until the Sun 
of Righteousness has found His own 
place in the hearts and homes of the 
children of Japan. 

Mito, Japan. 
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who have been coming to the Settlement House were invited to have their picture taken 
Ei th e The Gouna brought the whole of a neighboring schoot 


Alijandro, Paola, Fortunato and Basillo 
First Impressions of Young Philippine Friends 


BY MARGARET P. 


RESIDENCE of two months in 
Manila does not qualify one to 
give very much reliable infor- 
mation about the children, but 

certainly it is long enough for one to see 
a great many and to become familiar 
with their little figures in the streets and 
in their homes. 


WATERMAN 


At first, as we spoke to the children 
who passed the big gate of the Settlement 
House, the response was one to be seen 
rather than heard. The girls would look 
at one another and laugh, then look back 
as they walked away, and laugh aloud. 
The boys were more ready to speak when 
they had the words, either Spanish or 
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English, but many of them knew only 
Tagalog. — 

Soon, however, they became accus- 
tomed to seeing us about the neighbor- 
hood, and one evening a little group of 
boys and girls, our first Filipino visitors, 
found their way into the house. Before 
we could see any one, we heard the pat- 
ter of bare feet on the stairs (their shoes, 
if they had them, were left below), and 
little voices saying “Good evening” in 


see these children play “Going to 
Jerusalem” for the first time, they en- 
tered into it with such zest. Beside the 
games, the chief occupation of _the 
evening has been singing American 
patriotic songs learned at school. Per- 
haps the music is not very melodious, 
but it is hearty. 

Most of the boys go tn public school, 
and can speak and read some English. 
The girls are less eager to learn, and they 
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very distinct, newly-acquired English. 
They were extremely polite little visitors, 
shaking hands two or three times with 
every one, ready to be entertained in a 
simple way, and eagerly listening to 
music. After this they came nearly 
every evening, often bringing one or two 
of their friends. 

Games please them very much, and are 
quite new to them. They seem to have no 
real games of their own, as one watches 
them in the street, but they are quick 
and bright in learning, and fair in their 
play. It was worth a long journey to 
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have a good deal to do at home, helping 
their mothers, and caring for their 
younger brothers and sisters just as the 
“Little Mothers” do in New York and 
other American cities. 

Sometimes these friends bring us 
presents. The first was a generous sup- 
ply of peanuts, wrapped in a large pocket- 
handkerchief. Alijandro, who is one of 
the brightest boys, and spokesman on 
all occasions, advanced with an air of 
great importance saying, “It is a present 
for you,” and deposited on the table the 
peanuts and four colored post-cards, evi- 
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dently some one’s choice possessions. 
Other gifts have been gay little paper 
boxes filled with a mysterious and dan- 
gerous-looking sort of candy. 

After our friendship was well estab- 
lished in this way, a beginning was made 
in the direction of club work, and regu- 
lar days and hours assigned to boys and 
to girls. Before long there will be an 
early morning kindergarten for the very 
little children. 
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next door, and soon returned much im- 
proved in appearance. But they did not 
take time enough to get buttons for their 
camisas, so their club leader gave them 
pins and thought no more about it, till 
as they shook hands and said “Adios,” 
each boy carefully took out his pins and 
returned them, to her great astonish- 
ment. That showed some regard for 
property, certainly, though it is not easy 
to understand the distinctions they draw. 


“LIVING IN LITTLE HUTS OF BAMBOO AND THATCH” 


It is rather too soon yet to say what 
can be done for these children, but of one 
thing we are sure, and that is that they 
need first of all to learn habits of clean- 
liness. For although Alijandro, in bring- 
ing one of his friends, said: “To-morrow 
you must come clean and pretty,” that 
standard has not been generally main- 
tained, and there is much to be done in 
this direction. One evening all but two 
of the members of the boys’ club were 
sent home to wash their hands and put 
on clean camisas. This they did with a 
good grace, their homes being almost 


All these are the children of poor peo- 
ple, living in little huts of bamboo and 
thatch, together with their cherished 
cocks and chickens. Little pleasure is 
brought into their lives and it is a lovely 
thing to be able to do something for 
those who have had so very little, and 
to see their appreciation. 

To all the children who may read this 
and be interested in the fortunes of 
Paola, Fortunato, Basillo and the rest, we 
say as they said to us after their first 
visit, “Our love is to you.” 


Manila, P. I. 


A MEXICAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


Two Phases of Child-Life in 


Mexico 


BY THE REVEREND HENRY FORRESTER 


LMOST anywhere in Mexico the 
careful observer is struck by 
many very curious things, and 
among them the life of the 

children is of special interest. 

We will take, for instance, a town in 
the tierra caliente (hot country), and 
see what are the pictures which one 
may encounter at every step. The 
houses consist generally of one room, 
unplastered, with dirt floor, possibly a 
table, and one or two shelves to hold the 
various articles of household use. The 
family will consist of the parents, a 
number of children of various ages and 
sizes, starved-looking dogs, dilapidated 
cats, pigs, large or small, which are often 
tied up, and a host of chickens. All of 
these live together, apparently in perfect 
harmony, and, generally, out of doors. 
The room is mostly used for sleeping 
purposes, and the beds are large reed 
mats. Large and small occupy this room 
together. The children are born, reared, 
work, and die in these places without any 
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instruction worthy the name, and with- 
out a single incentive toward anything 
better. Almost from the first they are 
carried in the arms or on the backs of 
those a little larger, and so grow and 
develop at the expense of the next in size. 
The dress of the larger ones, if girls, 
consists of a calico skirt down to the feet, 
and a chemise or loose waist. The wash- 
ing of faces and combing of hair is done 
irregularly and not oftener than once a 
week, one would judge; and the short 
shirts which the little boys wear seem to 
be put on and worn till they fall to pieces, 
without seeing wash-day. The children 
play around among the broken pottery 
or rubbish in the yard, and gaze at a 
visitor with open-mouthed wonder and 
in absolute silence. Their manners, 
when spoken to, are almost invariably 
pleasant. 

When old enough they go to school, if 
the opportunity offers, in a haphazard 
fashion, and have a most entertaining 
if not very profitable time. All study (2) 
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aloud, and the teacher’s voice rises 
to a shriek in a vain effort to be heard 
above the babel caused by the students. 
When they have learned to read and to 
do a little arithmetic, their education is 
complete, and they take their places in 
society ready for work or matrimony or, 
as many times happens, both. 

This description may serve for child- 
life in gen- 
enna) [ora 
Mexico, 
among 
the poorer 
people. 
Some of its 
features 
must be 
modified, of 
course, ac- 
cording to 
differ- 
ing circum- 
stances o f 
place, 
climate, and 
condition in 
life, but its 
general 
Per TG a 
ples are ap- 
plicable to 
al. The 
life is abso- 
lutely with- 
out law or 
order; time 
is of no 
conse- 
quence, and 
things go as 
they will. 
The chil- 
dren are not taught, and therefore 
have no idea of truth, honor, sys- 
tem, or discipline, and what one 
feels like doing is what one does. 
At one place we saw once, while travel- 
ling, a bright, pretty little Indian girl, 
whose laughing eyes and red cheeks 
made her look like one of the brilliant 
tropical flowers which grew around her 
in such profusion. She was delighted 
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to see us, and vouchsafed the informa- 
tion that she was learning to read. 
Now, imagine taking a child raised as 
these are and putting her into a place 
that is clean and well-regulated. Could 
there be a more striking change pos- 
sible? From a life of dirt, where the lie, 
the oath, and the obscene jest are habit- 
ual, where morality is nil and religion 
= 4a) aoe IE ama 
name, to a 
life where 
elean- 
(Fianeessss 
and religion 
reign, and 
truth, mor- 
ality, justice 
are the 
watch- 
words. And 
t he most 
marvel- 
lous part of 
it all is that 
they adapt 
t hem - 
selves in a 
very short 
time to the 
changed 
econdi- 
tions, and 
are almost 


never un- 
ha p p-y-- 
Their do- 


cility is pro- 
verbial. The 
little bare 
feet feel 
very stiff 
and uncom- 
fortable at first in the shoes and 
stockings, and washing one’s face and 
combing one’s hair every morning be- 
fore breakfast seems to be a very 
useless and uncomfortable expendi- 
ture of time and labor; but little by 
little it comes to be natural, and the 
personal appearance improves so much 
that a picture of “before and after 
taking” will be scarcely recognizable as 
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representing the same person. They 
usually like the changed life, and often 
develop quite an ambition to be and to 
do better. 

Miss Arce sends the following, in il- 
lustration of the influence of her schools: 

“The custom of using the Lord’s name 
as a common exclamation is widely 
spread among the people. When the 
children began to come to school they 
had the same habit, but now they have 
not only 
overcome it, 
Datla terny, 
their in - 
fluence at 
home. Lit- 
tle Cuca 
went home 
the other 
day and 
sat opposite 
her mother, 
wearing a 
very solemn 
expres- 
sion on her 
face when 
she began 
her little 
sermon: 
‘Mamma, I 
have often 
heard you 
say the 
name of 
J.8%8 1.8 
every little while, and the teacher says 
that is not right, for it is the Lord’s 
name, and we must only say it when we 
pray.’ Next day, when the teacher went 
to see the child’s mother, she was told 
this, and so was given a good opportunity 
to talk about religion.” 

‘But the most interesting feature of the 
work in the Hooker School is the moral 
and spiritual development going on in 
these children. It is difficult, at first, to 
get them to appreciate the importance of 


telling the truth and abstaining from 
appropriating little things that do not 
belong to them. It takes some of them 
much longer to learn, and especially to 
practise, these virtues than it does others, 
and a few have seemed incapable of 
doing so at all, especially in the matter 
of truthfulness. Take the school as a 
whole, and we feel greatly encouraged 
by the results of our work, as indicated 
by the conduct and character of the 
girls, and 
we have 


great hope 
that they 
will serve 
as a leaven 
for good, 
which will 
work to- 
ward the 
purifi- 


eatien 
of morals 
and man- 
ners in the 
society of 
which they 
will soon 
become 
active mem- 
bers. Near- 


who are old 
enough 


SOME OF THE HOOKER SCHOOL'GIRLS are intel- 


ligent com- 
municants of the Church, and all are 
continually under a course of moral and 
religious instruction and training. The 
teachers, except Miss Forrester, have all 
been educated in this school. Not many 
of those who have been with us several 
years have gone out, but most of those 
who have are respectable members of so- 
ciety, and still better results may be ex- 
pected of those who, having remained 
with us longer, are yet to go out, 

City of Mexico. 
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The Child in Cuba 


BY THE REVEREND WILLIAM H. MC GEE 


NE of the things that make us 
realize most fully the touch of 
nature that makes the whole 
world kin is the likeness of 

the child life here to that one sees at 
home—on a superficial view. To the so- 
journer in Havana, the pangs of home- 
sickness are measurably lessened by the 
sight of the children at play in that 
heart of Havanese social life, “Central 
Park.” The trundling hoops and “ring 
around the rosey,” the doll and marbles 
and “tag” and “blind man’s buff,” trans- 
port him to climes far off and days long 
gone. 

It is when one gets into the depths of 
that life, and knows it as it is, that a 
measure of the bloom disappears, and ad- 
miration for physical beauty becomes 
mixed with a feeling of pity at the limi- 
tations on the Cuban child in the great 
struggle toward “perfection.” Why it 
should be, we cannot say. The political 


oppression which breeds subservience and 
deceit in his forebears may be transmit- 
ted to the child. The superficial politeness 
which finds expression in terms that at 
times are ludicrous may blunt the moral 
faculty from the cradle. Sure it is that, 
among the masses, in trustworthiness 
and in truthfulness, in clear ethical 
conceptions and a keen sense of honor, 
he is lacking—if the observation and ex- 
perience of many workers in the field 
may be relied upon. 

Among the submerged in city or coun- 
try this can hardly be wondered at. 
Whether in the city “court” or the coun- 
try bohéo or hut, the crowding makes true 
home life out of the question: and sights 
and sounds of which old age might well 
remain ignorant become a part of the 
normal order with the first spark of in- 
telligence. And the children are intelli- 
gent—surprisingly bright and quick to 
learn, and lovable, too, as the children 
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“CHILDREN OF THE HAVANA TENEMENTS” 


in our own Asilo at Matanzas prove; but 
the power of application seems to weaken 
early; and this not from any failure of 
the mental powers, but because the 
earlier desire to improve is swallowed up 
in the longing for admiration and ap- 
plause. 

In a measure, this situation is the re- 
sult of the commanding position of the 
child in Cuban home life. Here, if any- 
where, the Child is King! Jn high and 
low, among rich and poor, each parent, 
to the measure of his ability, devotes 
himself to his children. No request is 
denied; no whim left unsatisfied. From 
the baby in the cradle to the youth in 
society, the path is made as smooth as 
may be; and apparently little thought is 
given to preparation for the battles of 
after years. A failure to realize my 
“whole duty” to my neighbor, and what 
a writer has called “good judgment as to 
the shadiest side of every way of life,” 
must result from such training as this. 
And yet the deeds of true heroism in the 
struggles for political liberty, the uni- 
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versal courtesy to the stranger within the 
gates, the punctilious observance (often 
at no small sacrifice) of all demands of 
social intercourse, are fruits in after life 
that repel the thought of innate selfish- 
ness or thoughtless greed. 

Nor are there wanting proofs of de- 
votion and application that give promise 
of what may yet be done. In our Sun- 
day-school at Jesus del Monte, under the 
Cuban deacon, Mr. Pena, are boys and 
girls who have scarcely missed a session 
in four years. In Bolondron, under Mr. 
Moreno, is a little fellow six years old, 
who begs to be taken to Sunday-school 
even when he is ill, on the ground that 
his most important duty is that to God— 
who, when he cannot come, insists on 
sending his penny for the offering! Are 
there many such like in the Church at 


home? 


Christmas with us is replaced here by 
the Epiphany, and “the kings” bring the 
gifts instead of Santa Claus. In former 
years, the day was a combination of 


Christmas giving and Fourth of J uly 
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The Child in Cuba 


noise-making; but the present tendency 
to substitute for the holy days of the 
Church such legal holidays as the State 
prescribes has reduced its importance no 
little, though the Cuban’s natural love 
of giving and receiving presents will 
make the surrender slow in coming. 
Probably the great day in the child’s life 
is his “saint’s day” rather than his birth- 
day; and so prodigal has the Roman 
Chureh been in furnishing such days, 
that none is so poor as to be without one! 

The American intervention gave a 
great impetus to education. The lack of 
facilities for public school work is sup- 
plemented by many private schools, 
which are gradually to be brought into 
line with the State institutions. Nat- 
urally, many of the public schools are 
wofully lacking in efficiency; and the 
condition of the much neglected schools 
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of Spanish days has created widespread 
prejudice against them among the better 
of Cubans. But of the private 
schools many are no more than “day 
nurseries”’—a little reading, a good bit 
of embroidering, and a superabundance 
of sitting around. Though some of them 
do little to educate the child, they at least 
keep him off the street. 

The daily routine of life furnishes lit- 
tle inspiration except to the unusually 
acquisitive. At six o’clock the rising 
bell; at six-thirty to the oratory for 
prayers—on working days; on Sundays 
and holidays prayers are omitted; at 
seven o’clock the first breakfast, a cup of 
coffee and a piece of bread; from eight 
o’clock (when the day pupils come) to 
ten o’clock recitations. Then a recess 
till about eleven-thirty, during which 
breakfast is eaten. From eleven-thirty 


class 
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to one o’clock recitations; recess till two 
o’clock; recitations till three o’clock; 
sewing till four o’clock. At this hour the 
day pupils leave, but the boarders re- 
main in the schoolroom till five o’clock, 
though no study is required. Irom five to 
six o’clock exercise and play in the patio 
(courtyard) or on the flat roof of the 
house, followed by the dinner. At seven- 
thirty study for half an hour; and at 


eight-thirty evening prayers are said and 
after that to sleep! 

Would that we were equipped to illus- 
trate the advantage of that “more ex- 
cellent way” which is conformed to the 
spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ! For 
the Cuban child will soon become the 
Cuban parent; and the future of Cuba 
will largely depend on what the next few 
generations are. 


MAKING SORGHUM MOLASSES AMONG THE ASHEVILLE MOUNTAINS 


Where the Galax Grows 


BY THE REVEREND THOMAS C. WETMORE 


HE mountains of Western North 
Carolina are set apart as the 
Missionary District of Ashe- 
ville. This apartness is uniqte, 

and not to be found elsewhere in the 
United States in the twentieth century. 
The people in the isolated coves and on 
the mountain sides, like their ancestors, 
who came nearly two hundred years ago, 
with the customs and speech of the 
Scotch-Irish, are securing freedom amid 
the fastness of these overhanging hills. 
No railroads broke the silence on the 


western side of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
until thirty years ago, and in the greater 
part of the district there are now thou- 
sands who have never been on a train, 
and many who have never seen a locomo- 
tive; yet rumors of the ways and doings 
of the world have penetrated to the remot- 
est cabins, and, strange to say, we moun- 
tain people are immensely ambitious. 
The older people are content to live out 
their lives in the old ways, but the young 
ones thirst for knowledge and money and 
fame; they long to leave the small, half 
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“THERE ARE NONE IN THE WORLD BETTER WORTH EDUCATING THAN THESE 
YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE MOUNTAINS” 


cultivated farms and the life which is 
only a question of doing without. 

How can this be done in a country 
where there is no money, where there 
are not cities, save Asheville, and a few 
smaller towns? The first thought of the 
young people naturally is to seek their 
fortunes in these towns, and there, with- 
out education or skill in any art or pro- 


fession whereby they could live and 


progress, these mountain boys and girls, 
undisciplined and ignorant, are often 
compelled to sink to the depths of vice 
and degradation, lost by their very desire 
for self-advancement, which would have 
been their salvation could it only have 
been trained and guided. For these 
mountain boys and girls have great abil- 
ity and great endurance, and there are 
none in the world better worth educating 
than these young people of the District 
of Asheville. 

The country schools are very inadequate 
and on an average are open only about 
three months a year, with not enough 
teachers to do the work properly. The 
State has not the necessary money to es- 
tablish sufficient schools. The parents 
have not the money to send the children 
away—the poor farms hardly give the 
necessaries of life, and yet these parents 
deny themselves in every way to heip 
the children “get some learnin’.” “I 
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never had much schoolin’ myself, but I 
want my children to have some schoolin’,” 
iS an expression you often hear in these 
mountains. The mountain people are an 
independent people, and all they desire 
or need is the opportunity of helping 
themselves. 

The object of Christ School, Arden, 
N. C., is to give our young men and 
young women such opportunity. In- 
dustrial training is given, together with 
an academic course. The young men are 
taught carpentering, cabinet making, 
printing; and the young women sewing, 
dressmaking and cooking; telegraphy 
and typewriting are also taught. The 
eagerness with which the young people 
have availed themselves of the advan- 
tages offered at Christ School would 
alone show the great need. Many of our 
pupils walk ten miles each day to and 
from school, over frozen roads, through 
snow and sleet, as well as in good 


‘weather. 


Christ School is now in its second 
year. The equipment consists of the 
Georgiana White Memorial Hall (the 
main school building), the John I. 
Thompson Memorial Hall (boys’ dormi- 
tory), and the carpenter and cabinet- 
making shop; all free from debt. The 
total enrolment this year is seventy-five, 
of whom twenty-one are boarding pupils. 
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A CLASS IN COOKING 


Pupils are permitted to pay their tuition, 
$1 a month, either in cash or in work, 
and of the seventy-five enrolled, less 
than twenty pay in cash, for the simple 
reason that they have not the cash to 
pay. The cost of board is $5 a month. 
Each boy (we have only boys boarding) 
must cut his own wood, make his bed, 
earry his water, and have the general 
charge of his own room. They have 
plenty of plain, wholesome food—‘hog 
and hominy” and sorghum molasses. 
Where there is one boy or girl in this 
mountain country who is able to pay $5 
a month board, there are fully 1,000 who 
are not. During the past year we have 
had to refuse ad- 
mission to nearly 
fifty who did not 
have the money to 
pay board and 
wished to work it 
out. We badly need 
a truck farm and 
a wood-working 
plant, that we may 
have work for those 
who wish to work 
' their way through. 
The school is en- 
tirely dependent 
for its support up- 
on _ contributions 
from the outside, 
(180) 


THE METHODS OF TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO IN VOGUE TO-DAY 


The work is not confined to the school; 
three Sunday afternoons each month 
Sunday-school is held in the main room, 
and on one Sunday each month 
there is a service with sermon. Many 
people for miles around attend these 
Sunday gatherings, as well as the moth- 
ers’ meetings. A branch of the Y. M. C. 
A. has just been organized for the 
school and others. Every Monday morn- 
ing the Holy Communion is celebrated 
in the school chapel. 

When we look back and see how much 
improvement has been made in our boys 
and girls, we feel that it is, indeed, 
“worth while.” Could we but tell how 
much brightness 
and true help 
such works brings 
into the homes 
and lives of our 
people, and how 
eager they are to 
learn and to be 
and to do some- 
thing, then would 
t he people of 
our great Church 
gladly give the 
support so neces- 
sary to maintain 
and develop the 
work. 

Arden, N. OC, 
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DR. GLENTON TREATING A YOUNG SUFFERER AT THE BUNN 
HOSPITAL IN WUCHANG 


Some Things a Doctor Knows About Chinese 
Children 7 


BY EDMUND LEE WOODWARD, M.D. 


OMETIMES, when taking a walk 

in the streets of Ngankin, I 

seem to exercise a charm akin to 

that of the Pied Piper of Ham- 

lin, so many children swarm out and fol- 
low me in boisterous procession. They 
are undoubtedly happy too—at some- 
body’s expense! But the tune is evi- 
dently of another sort when the children 
visit the hospital clinic; for then they 
are such a pitiful and unhappy lot, most 
uninteresting to everybody except their 


mothers, the doctor and THE Spirit or 


‘Missions. 

The story of one of my recent little 
visitors deserves to be called: “A Small 
Boy and a Large Cash.” Some days ago 
a Chinese mother toddled into the clinic 
on her little pig-like feet, with a five- 
year-old boy in her arms. Gently hand- 
ing the child to a friend, she prostrated 


herself before me and burst into an 
agony of Oriental grief: “Great sir, pity, 
have pity upon my poor boy and save his 
life. Az-ya! Ai-ya! my darling is dying, 
and Chinese medicine will not. help him. 
Four days ago, he swallowed a large 
brass cash which stuck fast in his throat, 
and since then not a grain of rice can he 
eat. Az-ya! Ar-ya! he dies of hunger. I 
am in wretched despair, for he is my 
only child.” 

After a few anxious moments of 
probing with a long, supple instrument 
designed for the purpose, a cash as big 
as a quarter was hauled up and handed 
to the astonished mother. She clutched 
it with trembling hands and again 
dropped on her knees beside her boy in 
transports of joy and gratitude. She 
bore him home let us hope with the germs 
of greater truths in her heart. At least 
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DISPENSARY PATIENTS 


her experience had taught her the simple 
axiom that the hole in a Chinese cash 
is not a proper gauge for the amount of 
rice and tea required to keep a little pig- 
tail boy fat and happy. 

A winsome little slave girl has just left 
the hospital cured of an injury to one 
of her feet which resulted from the cruel 
practice of foot binding. There have 
been a number of such cases in the hos- 
pital from time to time, and in one in- 
stance there was no recourse but to re- 
move almost entirely the diseased foot. 

Many of the incurables among the chil- 
dren brought to me are the result of im- 
proper treatment of slight ailments. 
These cases are peculiarly sad. A child 
was brought to the clinic last month 
totally deaf and dumb. His father said 
that a street barber had been employed to 
scrape out his ears some three or four 
years before, a very common practice, 
and that he had afterwards been left per- 
fectly deaf. Gradually he had lost the 
power of speech also. He now presents 
a pitiable spectacle, beyond medical help. 

Another quite common case is a little 
child incurably blind from the well-in- 
tentioned treatment of some eye trouble 
by puncturing them with needles. Un- 


less of wealthy 
parents, a blind 
child in China 
can look forward 
to but one voca- 
tion—that of a 
street be g - 
gia-r.. - uber. 
culosis in all its 
forms, caused by 
their filthy home 
OLDav, Let Osiis= 
ments, makes 
deadly ravages 
among the chil- 
dren, for which 
as yet our hos- 
pital resources 
are too small to 
do much in the 
way of allevia- 
tion. 
Malaria 
is another dread enemy of Chinese 
children, among whom it works great 
havoe. But here an unfailing rem- 
edy is at hand, and the Chinese are 
rapidly learning the inestimable boon of 
quinine, which the mission hospitals 


A CHINESE TEMPLE GATE GOD. A TERROR 
TO THE CHILDREN 


What Happens to Some Indian Babies 


make available to them. Not infrequent- 
ly children are brought to the clinic in 
an almost dying condition, who have 
been consumed with malarial fever for 
months and even for years without re- 


lief. The improvement in many such 
cases under proper treatment is most 
gratifying. 


Medical work among Chinese children 
has to be queerly adapted sometimes to 
their home customs and habits, the 
superstitions and fears of their parents 
and many other conditions which one 
would never think of. If a tooth is 
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pulled for a howling youngster, it must 
be carefully preserved and given to his 
parents to take home, or they will 
imagine that you keep it to make medi- 
cine of. Other instances might be cited 
were there time. 

I must hasten, however, to the last 
thought, which is a very sober one: 

Much of thetr suffering is due simply 
to their having been born in a heathen 
country, and will never be done away 
with until China becomes a Christian 
nation. 

Nganking, China. 


RED MOON 


LITTLE COMRADES IN MISFORTUNE—BUT NOT SO VERY UNHAPPY 


What Happens to Some Indian Babies 


BY LUCY NELSON CARTER 


OW many of us realize that right 
here in our own land Indian 
babies, when their mothers die, 
are sometimes buried alive? I 

was told just a few days ago of a baby 
of four or five months, whose mother 
died, and an aunt, rather than have the 
trouble of raising it, strangled it and 
buried it with the mother. This is the 
white man’s version of the story. The 
Indian side of it was explained to me by 
a Sioux girl who has just come here to 


live. The mother loved her child, and 
wanted it with her; her spirit would 
not be at rest nor go on its journey to 
the other world until the baby’s spirit 
joined hers. So the baby had to die. 
We call this the superstition of the In- 
dians, but it is their religion, and their 
religion is as real to them as ours is to 
us. Ought we not to give them a better 
faith than they have? 

Here are two interesting young gen- 
tlemen—Unguin-murtorch (Red Moon), 
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and Waban (East Wind). The first was 
brought to me when he was only a day 
old, in February, 1902; the other was six 
weeks old when he came to us last June. 
Both were brought at the death of their 
mothers. Red Moon went East this fall 
to my home in Virginia. Perhaps some 
readers of THE Spirit or Missions saw 
him. All who did see him were so in- 
terested that I feel sure that many others 
will be glad to see the picture of the two 
little comrades in misfortune. They are 
jolly little fellows, enjoying each other’s 
society as they sit in their carriages, 
while Miss Murray and I are at work. 
One rocks: himself violently and shakes 
his carriage, at which the other laughs 
aloud, and then proceeds to do the same 
thing. . 

Is it not worth while to try to provide 
a home here in the mission field where 
all the motherless babies can _ be 


Some Indian Babies 


mothered, so that their relations will not 
want to strangle and bury them alive? 
The lumber is being hauled now for 
our mission house and we hope to begin 
it next month, but we have not enough 
money yet. We have tried to economize 
in every way. We have taken the bath- 
room out of the plans, and have given up 
the hope of having it, because it added 
to the cost. Of course Miss Murray and 
I find carrying water into the house a 
very severe task, and what we shall do 
when there are several more babies and 
patients to take care of I do not know. 
The fall of water in the mountain 
streams is so great that water can be in- 
troduced into the house with very little 
expense; but even that little is too much 
for our small building fund. And yet 
we do want that bathroom. It is so dry 
and dusty here in the valley. 
Whiterocks, Utah. 


“MY NAME IS UNGUIN-MURTORCH, BUT YOU 
MAY CALL ME RED MOON” 


“BELIEVE IN MISSIONS? I SHOULD 
SAY I DO!” 
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THE LESSONS OF THE CLASS-ROOM ARE CARRIED BACK TO THE HOME 


How the Kindergarten Helps the G@olorea 
Children of the South 


BY THE REVEREND C. W. BROOKS, ST. MARK’S MISSION, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


fa OW to reach the unreached,” 
is one of the great problems 
confronting every true mis- 
sionary. In trying to solve 
this problem, the kindergarten comes in 
as a practical and helpful agency. I have 
no better proof of this than our own ex- 
perience at St. Mark’s Mission. » 

Three years ago I called a meeting of 
the colored people of Birmingham, for 
the purpose of arousing interest and 
securing aid in establishing a kinder- 
garten. The first meeting, though at- 
tended by but few, was a decided success. 
The participants in the deliberations 
were ardent in spirit and undaunted in 
purpose. A permanent organization was 
effected and a kindergarten opened in 
connection with St. Mark’s Industrial 
School. Forty-five pupils have been en- 
roJled, with a good daily attendance. 

What are the practical results of the 
kindergarten, as a factor in “reaching 


the unreached”? Let me take a leaf 
from our actual experience. First, in 
the matter of working methods. We 
have a Board of Directors divided into 
district committees. 
these committees is to arouse interest in 
their friends and neighbors, to secure 
children for the kindergarten and funds 
for its work. The teacher is a regular 
visitor to the homes of the pupils, and by 
kindly interest, and comforting conver- 
sation, soon wins the heart and confi- 
dence of the mothers. 

Monthly Mothers’ Meetings are held. 
These meetings bring mothers of the 
poorer and untrained class into contact 
with mothers of the more refined and 
cultured class. In this way the cultured 
mother is brought into a stern realiza- 
tion of her duty toward her less for- 
tunate sister. Her feeling is no longer 
that of scorn and contempt, but love and 
sympathy. The uncultured mother, see- 
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ing the love and sympathy of her more 
highly favored sister, looks upon her no 
longer as an arrogant scorner but her 
friend and pattern. She says, If my 
home can be made more like your home, 
my children more like your children, 
through the instrumentality of the kin- 
dergarten, I will send my children there. 
So she sends her children. 

What do these children find there? A 
bright, cheerful, tidy room; the trained 
teacher with kindly manners and cheer- 
ful countenance, merry songs, in which 
are taught a system of daily duty, “the 
occupation work,” giving an insight to 
the mysteries of household economy; 
their duty to themselves, as expressed 
in moral and personal cleanliness, self- 
preservation and active determination 
in the prosecution of right things; their 
duty to their neighbor by kindness, cour- 
tesy and unselfishness; their duty to God 
by prayer and loving service—these are 
all: taught by precept and example. 

These lessons go beyond the class- 
room. They are soul impressions, in- 
delibly stamped upon’ the child’s life. 
They are lessons which are carried back 
to the home, and in this way children, 


IDOLS IN A BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN SOOCHOW 


HERE are two characteristics of 
child life in heathen China that 
strike the new-comer with spe- 
cial foree—Dirt and Stolidness. 

Both are thenatural result of the small 


Christian and Non-Christian Homes in China 


through the instrumentality of the kin- 
dergartens have become teachers of their’ 
parents. I know ‘a family in which 
there are ten children. The father can 
barely write his name; the mother can 
neither read nor write. None of the 
older children has had any educational 
advantages, except one girl—and those 
very meagre. The smallest child was 
taken into our kindergarten three years 
ago. He is now a “graduate from the 
kindergarten,” and his father told me 
a few days ago that this child, in the 
home, is a pattern for every one of the 
family. 

Then, too, our kindergarten. serves 
as a day nursery. It is a blessed and 
comforting thought to mothers who are 
employed away from home during the 
day, to know that their children under 
school age are not in the street or left 
at home, neglected; but are in a comfort- 
able room, under wholesome and cigni- 
fying influences. In this city, which 
is a mining centre, the kindergarten is 
the salvation of our children, rescuing 
them in their tender age, from the perils 
of sin and vice. 

Birmingham Ala. 


Some of the Differences 
Between Christian 
and 


Non-Christian Homes 


. 


in China 
BY FANNY P. MOSHER 


amount of care given to little children— 
care, that is, of an intelligent sort. 
Affection, sometimes very strong, does 
exist, and we see it. shown by an in- 
dulgence of every whim until the age 


instantly pro- 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR HIM? 


of five or thereabouts is attained. The 
amah of a “foreign” child will calmly 
remark, “Baby too muchee wantchee,” 
when told not to allow him to play with 
matches or to eat something particularly 
undesirable for infant digestion. The 
“nidjin”’ English translated means of 
course “Baby wants it very much,” and 
that is a quite sufficient reason for let= 
ting him have 
his way. If this’ 
indulgence 
is shown to the 
foreigner’s child, 
how much more 
to her own small, 
black-eyed bo y, 
who knows. that 
to ery for a thing 


duces it, and who 
is often carried 
in the arms of 
some one (it may 
be a six-year-old 
slave girl with 
bound feet) all 
day when he is 
two or three years 
old, and very fat 
and strong. Chi- 


babies are 
nearly always fat. 
I have seen them 
enormously so, 


nese 


and in winter, in 
their wadded 
clothes of bright 
colors and with a 
funny worsted 
cap on top, they 
are usually very 
jolly, cunning lit- 
tle people. 

The financial 
state of the fam- 
ily decides, of 
course, when the 
toddler learns to 
take care of him- 
self and joins the 
other boys in fly- 
ing kites or play- 
ing a clever game of shuttlecock, without 
the battledore, kicking the feathered play- 
thing with the back of the heel. It is 
really, however, only very lively boys that 
join in sports like these, for most of them 
idly watch one festive young person in 
that particularly stolid way that belongs 
to China. What are they thinking 
about ’—we ask when we have seen them 
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remain in the same 
attitude for an hour 
or more. An Ameri- 
can boy would be 
both physically and 
mentally weary if 
induced to sit still 
looking into space, 
by the offer of a re- 
ward. Never would 
he choose it, “when 
there are so many 
things to do!” That 
there are not “many 
things to do” for a 
Chinese child, not 
yet in school, is a 
certain fact. Their 
minds have never 
been trained either 
by precept or ex- 
ample to observe, to 
reason, to draw con- 


clusions. In short, 
they never ask 
“Why?” This, of 


course, is a matter 
both of inheri- 
tance and training. 
In the Chinese school, as the readers of 
Tue Spirit or Missions have often read, 
they are taught to commit to memory 
every written character in the books they 
study, and a slip of memory is as severely 
punished as a wilful fault. There is no 
reason in the school system. How can 
there be reason in the scholar? 

Now, when Christianity touches and 
enters a family, how are the children of 
China affected by it? Just as our an- 
cestors were affected centuries ago, when 
they entered the life of a Christian com- 
munity. Slowly, gradually, it works, 
leavening the .lump. Do we expect a 
newly made Christian to set the same 
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A Christian father teaching his children to say 
the Creed 


standards, to look up 
to the same ideals, 
to lead a life con- 
sistent in ever par- 
ticular? Then we 
look in vain and un- 
reasonably. We look 
for more than we 
expect at home. But 
when we see the 
moral tone improv- 
ing, the wife con- 
sidered and cared 
for and taught to 
read, the children 
governed with firm- 
ness instead o f 
harshness, the 
daughters loved and 
allowed the same 
privileges as the son, 
the family striving 
to worship God in 
church and at home, 
the children, as they 
grow older, entering 
St. Mary’s or St. 
John’s, there to 
have their minds 
and hearts and bodies, too, developed and 
trained in every faculty, as God meant 
them to be, not the darkened, dwarfed 
things we find them in heathendom, 
when we see all these things as we China 
missionaries are privileged to see them 
in increasing measure, then we realize 
what missions mean for the children, and 
we wish that all the home people might 
see them, too. 

It is a wonderful thing, the Christian 


atmosphere that one finds in the Chris- 


tian Chinese home—the cleanliness and 
order that prevail, the good feeling of 
fellowship that one has as soon as he 
enters the door. 
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Thanksgivings 
For our own children, and for the 
privileges they enjoy in Christian lands. 
For the opportunity with which God 
honors us to brighten and bless the lives 
of children in heathen lands, dispelling 
their ignorance, relieving their pain and 


leading them to know our Lord, through ~ 


His Church. 

For the example and work of the men 
and women who labor in the mission 
field in this country and abroad, for the 
welfare of children. 

For the successful work of the Junior 
Auxiliary and the Sunday-school Aux- 
jliary, in teaching children of the Church 
about missions and in enlisting their 
prayers, efforts and gifts for missions. 


Intercessions 


For the children of the mission field 
in our own country and throughout the 
world. 

For mission schools everywhere, that 
through them boys and girls may be 
trained to true manhood and woman- 
hood in Christ. 

For the hospitals, dispensaries and or- 
phanages where children are being cared 
for in the mission fields. 

For the small Sunday-schools scat- 
tered throughout this country. 

For the Sunday-schools in non-Chris- 
tian lands. 

That the effort of the Sunday-school 
Auxiliary to give $115,000 this Lent may 
be successful. ’ 


Suggestions for Lent. 


BY BISHOP WILKINSON (ABRIDGED) 


(1) B* definite in self-examination. 
Try and find out your sins. 
Pray for guidance and for light. 
“Search me, O God. Shew me my sins, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Examine your 
life in the light of I. Cor. xi. 
(2) Tell your sins to God. Hosea xiv. 
“Take with you words and turn to the 


Lord.” The 5rst Psalm and the Prayer 
Book Confessions will give you words 
to use. 

(3) Lay hold by an Act of Faith on 
the Atonement of Jesus Christ. In Him 
free forgiveness is ready for us. Acts 
wut. 38, 39. Believe! By an Act of 
Faith touch Jesus Christ. Lay hold— 
with all the power of your will—for 
yourself of the unspeakable mercy of 
God in His dear Son. 

(4) Sorrow for sin. We cannot make 
aurselves sorry. It is the work of ‘the 
Holy Spirit. But God promises us this 
very grace. Zech. xi. 10. He witnesses 
to Jesus Christ. As you. think upon 
Calvary and the sufferings borne for 
your sake, a strange feeling of softening 
will come over your spirit. You will 
“mourn for Him,” and yet the sorrow 
will be worth all the joy that you have 
ever felt in mere worldly amusements. 

(5) Amendment of life. New duties 
must be undertaken; old temptations 
must be avoided and overcome; new 
habits formed; and all for Jesus’ sake, 
and in the Holy Spirit’s Power. Collect 
for purity in the Communion Office. 

(6) Love in pardoned soul will prompt 
to active service. “Seek first the King- 
dom of God.” Do something for God. 
In inner life, in outward offering. St. 
Matt. v., vi., vii. 

(7) Cautions. Use common sense in 
forming Lenten rules, make your plans 
beforehand for Lent and Easter, think 
of others, balance private and public 
prayer. Do not be discouraged, beware 
of restlessness. Keep your Lent from 
a Gospel point of view. 


(ee AKE me Thine own 

And take me—of myself I am 

afraid; 
Oh, take me from myself; oh, take away 
Whate’er of self is in me; and I pray 
Give me on what my spirit may be 
stayed 

And that, I know full well, is but 

Thyself alone.” 

—Isaac Williams. 
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How Twelve Idaho Children Gave Six Dollars 
to Alaska 


BY HELEN G. 


T was on the Third Sunday after 
Easter a year ago that we organized 
the first Sunday-school among the 
white children living in the Lemhi 

Indian Agency in the District of Boisé, 
Idaho. From the half-dozen houses of 
the Ageney and three neighboring 
ranches the children had come, about a 
dozen in all. None of them belonged to 
our Church, but their mothers and fa- 
thers were not only willing but glad to let 
them come to the mission house for 
Sunday-school. You may be sure that 
I was delighted to have them, and quite 
poured out my heart in trying to give 
them the beautiful lesson of Taster. 
They are dear children, wide awake, un- 
commonly intelligent, and well-behaved. 
There is nothing in all the work that 
Lemhi offers more delightful, more in- 
spiring, and more promising than this 
little school of white children. 

After the Easter story and Easter 
hymns and prayers, and a little talk 
about the Prayer Book, which none of 
“them had ever used. I showed them the 
pictures in that February number of 
Tue Spirit of Missions with its pictures 
of the children of missions all over the 
world. To these Lemhi children, miles 
and miles from the nearest church, and 
seeing nothing of the big world outside 
their own little shut-in valley of the 
Rocky Mountains, these pictures gave a 
clear idea of what missions are. So 
they were quite prepared for the next 
step in that day’s lesson. That was the 
giving idea. Holding before them one 
of the two pyramids Miss Emery had 
sent me, folded flat, as it had come 
some weeks before through the mail. 
I said, “Children, does this look as if it 
could. hold dollars and dollars of 
money?” and they said “No.” Then I 
put my lips to that little corner, and 
blew a puff of breath into it. You know 
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what happened. A stout little pyramid 
stood before the children’s eyes, where 
the flat folded card board had lain a 
moment before. “Now, children,” I 
said, “if we do not give something to 
God’s- needy ones somewhere on the 
earth, our hearts will be like the flat 
folded cardboard you saw just now, not 
much room in it for anything. But if 
we do give of our money and time, pray- 
ers and love, then God’s Holy Spirit 
will fill our hearts and spread them out 
big and wide, as you see how blowing 
into the pyramid has spread it out and 
made room for the dollars we want to 
put into it to send somewhere to do 
good.” 

That was the first introduction to 
Trinity mission, Lemhi, of the little 
mite-box that goes all over this big 
Church world of ours. And so, at that 
moment, this little far-away mission of 
the Church became one link in the 
mighty chain that girts the world. This 
grand, strong, beautiful chain is called 
“oiving.” It is like a big life-vein, puls- 
ing and throbbing with love. 

And now see how these dear Idaho chil- 
dren gave welcome to this new idea. 
Remember that was the Third Sunday 
after Easter. Early in June, when we 
determined to open our Sunday-school 
pyramid and send whatever it had to 
Mr. Thomas for Bishop Rowe’s Indians, 
we found, to our great joy, $6.38! Was 
not that fine? So few children in so few 
Sundays, and the giving idea brand new, 
to start with! Imagine how proud and 
happy it made me then, and how good 
it is to be allowed to tell all Tur Spier 
_ oF Misstons’ friends about it now. And 


I know how you will rejoice to hear, 


besides this good news, that one of those 
Sunday-school children, after due prepa- 
ration, was confirmed by Bishop Funsten 


when he came in October, and three of 
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her sisters and brothers were  bap- 
tized by him; and four other little ones 
of this same school were brought to the 
Bishop for baptism by their mother, who 
herself means to be confirmed when the 
Bishop comes again this spring. 

I hope by and by to be able to give 
you good news of the other pyramid, 
which I gave in the same way to my 
Indian school at Lemhi. But the giving 
idea has not yet struck home to the 


hearts of these Indian boys and girls, 
so we must wait with that patience that 
hopeth all things and believeth all things. 
most lovable and 
name for me is 


children are 


Their 


Indian 
affectionate. 
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Ingahpomby. One Sunday morning I 
asked the infant class, “Who is it, chil- 
dren, who is so good, and loves every- 
body, and lives in heaven?” All of 
them excepting little Arthur Tindoy an- 
swered, “God.” 3ut Arthur, not yet 
four years old, put up his little face to 
be kissed, and answered, “Ingahpomby.” 
The children laughed and so did I, but 
IT hugged little Arthur tight, and taught 
him his lesson over again. - By and by 
he, too, will understand that it is God 
who is “All-time good and heap love 
everybody,” as the Indians say. 


Trinity Mission, Lemhi, Idaho. 
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Dark Continent Girls 


BY LULU HIGGINS 


GOOD many years ago a little 

black girl was brought to 

St. John’s Mission at Cape 

Mount, Africa, and given into 

the charge of the missionaries. She was 

such a tiny little girl that the teachers 

all took a special interest in her, and she 

proved to be brighter than many of the 

other girls, all of whom had mothers and 

grandmothers who had been taught that 

all they needed to know was how to cook 

and make rice farm, and never knew 
what it was to study books. 

After a while, Mrs. Brierley had charge 
of this little girl; and as she grew older, 
Mrs. Brierley thought it would be well if 
Cietta could be taught enough to be able 
to teach the girls of her own people in 
the mission school. 


~ gent Cietta to the English school in Free- 


eK 


town, where Mrs. Brierley was once prin- 
cipal herself, and there Cietta was 
trained for several years, returning to 
Cape Mount after Mrs. Brierley’s body 
had been laid to rest on the mission hill. 
When Cietta returned, her people came 
to see her, and her mother was very 
proud of her daughter. There came to 
see her also a man to whom. Cietta had 
been given when she was a baby, to be- 
come his wife. He came to claim her, and 
was very much tried when she refused to 
marry him; but this man, while in a 
sense a good man, was a Mohammedan 
and had already a large number of wives, 
so Cietta, who was now a Christian, 
could not think of going with him, for 
had she not also promised Mrs. Brierley 
and others that she would return to teach 
the Vei children in return for her own 
education ? 
So Cietta has been teaching in St. 
George’s Hall at Cape Mount. The pic- 
ture shows Cietta and some of the girls 
she is training. On Cietta’s left is Koo- 
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So Mrs. Brierley, 


lah with her tambourine, and just be- 
hind her is her sister Cici. These girls 
have been on the mission since they were 
mere babies, and both are very bright 
and happy, as may be seen from their 
faces. Koolah is especially happy, and 
is anxious that her mother and all of 
her people should share in her happiness. 
Although such a tiny girl, she insists 
that she be apportioned a certain work 
to do each day, and she used to come 
regularly each morning to help do my 
room. 

Hanging in the office was a picture of 
the Crucifixion. One day Koolah came 
and asked if she might have the privi- 
lege of showing this picture to some of 
her people. After gaining consent, she ~ 
brought in two great heathen men, and 
standing there pointed out to them the 
details of the picture, telling them from 
the beginning the story of our Blessed 
Lord. Afterward, these men returned to 
ask more questions from those who, per- 
haps, could explain a little more ac- 
curately though, undoubtedly, not so im- 
pressively as had Koolah. If she con- 
tinues, she will probably some day be a 
teacher also, like Cietta. 

On Cietta’s right hand is Jayan, a lit- 
tle girl who, as a baby, was rescued by 
the missionaries from starvation, to- 
gether with her mother. Both mother 
and child have been baptized and also 
two little sisters who have since been 
born, and buried on the mission hill. It 
was at Jayan’s request that these babies 
were baptized, and at the time of their 
sickness and death Jayan assisted and 
comforted her sorrowing mother, trying 
to share her burden as a much older per- 
son might have done. 

Sitting in the foreground is Nya Nya, 
whose mother was at one time a mission 
girl, and whose brother is now on the 
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mission with her. For a long time Nya When we look at the picture of these 
Nya was the mission baby, but now she children, and remember that Cietta was 
has to give way to a much younger one. once a girl like these, and has grown up 
She has a very sturdy disposition, but to be such a useful woman, may we not 
is gradually yielding to the influences hope and pray that these little ones whom 
about her. she is training will follow her example? 
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TYPES OF CHILD-LIFE IN 
ST. PETER'’S CHINESE DAY-SCHOOL, WITH REV. MR. KONG AND MISS VAN DEI RLIN 


I. THE CHINESE. 


HAWAII 


A Sunday Morning ie St. Peter’s Chinese Mission, 
Honolulu 


BY L. 


OW I wish I could take our 
friends in the States with me 
to St. Peter’s Chinese mission 
chapel on a bright Sunday 

morning! First of all, as we walk along, 
I would tell them a few interesting 
things about the missionary-in-charge. 
This is the Rev. Kong Yin Tet, of ex- 
cellent Chinese family and education, 
who boasts of three generations of 
Christian ancestors. His father was a 
Lutheran preacher in China, and _ his 
mother is a remarkable woman, having 
educated a large family of boys and 
girls, all of whom would be a credit to 
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any Christian mother in any Christian 
land. The younger Mr. Kong, as he is 
properly addressed, Yin Tet being his 
Christian name, was educated in the 
Basel Lutheran Mission at Canton, and 
came to Honolulu five years ago. Three 
of those first five years were spent at 
Iolani College under Bishop Willis, in 
preparing for the diaconate. The 
bishop ordained him priest in 1899. He 
speaks Kinglish fluently, and translates 
from English into Chinese most readily. 
Whenever Bishop Restarick preaches to 
the Chinese congregation, Mr. Kong acts 
as interpreter. When he has _ heard 
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a sermon from the bishop in the eathe- 
dral, he stores it up in his mind, and 
when he gets home, he thinks it all out 
in Chinese, and gives his Chinese con- 
gregation the benefit of it on the follow- 
ing Sunday. As a consequence, he smil- 
ingly says, his people tell him that his 
sermons have greatly improved of late! 

With this long explanation on the way 
to church, we would then find ourselves 
at the entrance to the cathedral grounds, 
where St. Peter’s Chapel, a plain little 
structure holding 150 people, is situated. 
Here we meet a group of bright, clean- 
looking Chinese children just going in 
to Sunday-school. The girls are all in 
native dress of many different colors, 
though many have European shoes. The 
boys are all dressed in European clothes, 
with hair short and brushed neatly, and 
there is a pleasant salutation, as each hat 
comes off to say “Good morning” to the 
bishop’s wife and family. Most of the 
women and girls are bare-headed, but 
some of the older girls have on sailor 
hats. As we enter, we notice that, true 
to ancient Chinese custom, the women 
and girls sit one side of the chapel, and 
the men and boys on the- other. The 
children are noted for their perfect be- 
havior, and do not exhibit the restless- 
ness of European children. The women’s 
Bible-class sits in the rear of the church, 
and many of these women have their 
babies in their arms. The singing is 
entered into heartily, and it seems so 
strange to hear our beautiful hymns sung 
in a foreign language to our familiar 
tunes. It is also a revelation to find 
that the Chinese possess sweet musical 
voices and sing in perfect tune. When 
one realizes the peculiar character of the 
Chinese music, one cannot but be 
amazed at the transition to ours. 

And now that the Sunday-school has 
been closed with prayer, the children 
kneeling reverently, the adults begin to 
come in, but the children do not go home. 
as ours do! Not even the mothers with 
babies in arms go out, and, still more 
strangely, more mothers are flocking in, 


with more young children by the hand 


and more tiny babies in arms, and no one 


seems to think it anything out of the 
ordinary! We cannot help thinking what 
an example.they are to us Christian 
mothers in this respect, and we wonder 
how they ever manage to get their large 
families so gorgeously and elaborately 
dressed—so many heads of hair neatly 
and sleekly braided, with all those won- 
derful colors woven in, and yet there 
they are, on time, and ready to “worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness”! 

In each pew is an American Prayer 
Book translated into Chinese, printed 
and bound like all Chinese books, the 
leaves being of thin, brown paper, and 
we notice that, when service begins, the 
people open them at the last page, turn- 
ing toward the front as the service goes 
on. There are Chinese Bibles also pro- 
vided, and as the lessons are read, they 
are followed closely by many of the con- 
gregation. We are greatly surprised and 
pleased with the surpliced choir of boys 
and the heartiness with which the peo- 
ple join in both the singing and re- 
sponses. The chants are sung in unison, 
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well pointed, and in perfect time to the 
organ accompaniment as played by Miss 
Kong, a young girl of about seventeen, 
who has studied music under her mother 
for five years only, and yet can play our 
hymns in good time and correct har- 
mony, and sing as well, leading the choir. 

We are fortunate to-day in seeing the 
three Orders of the Ministry represented 
in the chancel, for, besides the bishop 
and Mr. Kong, there is the Rev. Woo 


The bishop celebrates in English, and 
the singing and responses are in Chinese, 
the people following their Prayer Books 
closely. In the Holy Communion, we 
kneel side by side with Christian men 
and women of the Mongolian race, and 
the bishop administering the Bread 
uses the English words, while Mr. Kong 
as he gives the Cup, says the sentence 
over us in the Chinese tongue! There 
are over a hundred communicants in the 
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Yee Baw, a deacon in charge of our 
Chinese mission at Makapala, in the Ko- 
hala district of the Island of Hawaii. 
At the Celebration, he reads the Epistle 
and the Rev. Mr. Kong the Gospel for the 
day. The bishop preaches in as simple 
language as possible, in short sentences, 
and Mr. Kong interprets; his sentences 
being sometimes about three times as 
long as the bishop’s short ones, but the 
people listen with the greatest atten- 
tion, and the English-speaking Chinese 
present tell us afterwards of their pleas- 
ure because they can understand every 
word the new bishop said, distinctly. 


mission and two hundred baptized mem- 
bers, a Chinese baptism occurring on al- 
most every Lord’s Day. Some hundred 
and forty Honolulu Christians, many of 
whom have been baptized and confirmed 
in St. Peter’s Chapel, have gone back to 
China, and during the Boxer riots stood 
nobly for their faith. Indeed, the 
“brothers” here are proud of telling many 
tales of their Christian heroism. 

All the Chinese have large families. 
The census for 1900 reports 6,615 chil- 
dren in actual attendance at schools, 
both public and private. They swarm 
out of every street, to say nothing of 
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the Chinese quarters. We need more 
teachers and more evangelists, and the 
bishop has the same old problem to deal 
with here, of great opportunities and in- 
sufficient means to take advantage of 
them. We have two Chinese day-schools, 
ene, the continuation of Iolani College 
for Chinese boys, under the Rev. Mr. 
Fitz, a pay school; and the other under 
the Rev. Mr. Kong, for girls and boys, 
with Mr. Kan Hin Yin and Miss Van 
Deerlin as assistants. The latter is a 
parochial school in connection with St. 
Peter’s Chapel, whose children are privi- 
leged to attend without pay. Altogether 
we have about one hundred pupils, and 
there are more wanting to come, whom 
we cannot accommodate. Mr. Fitz has 
had twelve applicants the past week, for 
whom there is no room, and for whom 
another teacher is needed. Each boy is 
ready to pay two dollars a month, but 
we cannot take them. We need more 
commodious and modern buildings, the 
present ones being wholly inadequate. 
The Board of Managers has been most 
generous to us in providing partial sup- 
port for two of these four teachers, be- 
sides two more at the Priory. 

That our Chinese work may be the bet- 


ter understood, it may be well to men- 


tion that far the greater part of the Chi- 
nese here are of the rice-planting, farm- 
ing classes, and not from the slums of the 
cities. Everyone is struck by their su- 
periority over the types with which we 
are acquainted in California. It is 
thought that it is in some part due to 
the kindly and courteous treatment they 
have always received in these islands, 
that many have become wealthy and 
highly respected citizens. They have in- 
termarried with the Hawaiian race, and 
their children are among the foremost 
and brightest men and women in our 
islands. 

A splendid reception was given us by 
the Chinese, only a few weeks after our 
arrival. 
ception to us was attended by large num- 
bers of representative Chinese men, this 
was still more largely attended by both 
sexes, and was tendered us by the 


Although the first general re- - 
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Chinese exclusively. It was conducted 
after the European style, except that in- 
stead of only the heads of families and 
older members, this was thronged like 
the church on Sunday, with all the mem- 
bers, old and young, of every household; 
two mothers having newly-born infants 
in theif arms! With the Rev. Mr. Kong 
at the head, they formed in procession to 
the number of one hundred and fifty, 
every man, woman and child shaking 
hands with us, on being presented by Mr. 
Kong. After that there was music by 
the Priory girls, and an address by the 
bishop followed, Mr. Kong acting as in- 
terpreter. Then came general conversa- 
tion and refreshments of ice-cream and 
cake. 

In this paper I have tried to tell you 
of the Church’s work only among the 
Chinese. The Congregationalists are 
very actively engaged, and have been 
these many years back, in Christianizing 
these people. But while our Church 
spends only $1,825 a year, the Congre- 
gationalists are spending $11,513 a year. 

How I wish I could have made an ap- 
peal for a Chinese boys’ boarding-school 
like St. Andrew’s Priory for girls. 
Chinese boys on the other islands great- 
ly desire to come to us and receive an 
education. This is a most pressing need 
as, so far as I can understand, there is 
no such institution provided. Day by 
day new needs are pressing upon us, and 
the longer we are here, the gréater in- 
sight we get into them. A volume could 
be written on the Church’s opportunities 
lost, but there is more to be told of the 
golden opportunities still open to us in 
this wonderfully rich field. An awaken- 
ing is at hand; we look to you 
of the American Church at home, 
you who are enjoying to the full the 
comforts and privileges and luxuries of 
your Father’s Table, to succor us in our 
privations, our weakness and our in- 
fancy! Shall it be said that you have 
given us only the crumbs of your bounty ? 
Nay, rather let it be the goodly share 
of our inheritance, the cheerful giving of 
the hand of plenteousness that blesseth — 
him that gives and him that takes. 
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Parish Visiting in Honolulu 


BY DEACONESS DRANT 


MUST tell you of some of the visits 
we have made lately among our 
Christian Chinese, and in some 
heathen families. 

Some of the heathen women are the 
“little foot” women, who rareiy go out 
of their own homes, as it is so painful to 
walk. At least six of these women had 
never heard of Our Lord, and one of 
them has a grown son in college in the 
States, who has been baptized, but she 
knows nothing of the religion which her 
boy has embraced. Two of the women 
are much interested in the weekly talks, 


and are learning the Lord’s Prayer in 


Chinese. They rarely know how to read 
their own characters, so it means con- 
stant reiteration on the part of Mrs. 
Kong and Mrs. Aseu to teach them any- 
thing. It is far from easy to get them 
to hear us, for their own idolatry is so 
deeply rooted in their lives. But if you 
will follow us on one of our visits, you 
may find the same cause for encourage- 
ment as we found recently. 
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We went to the house of a heathen 
woman whose husband wrote to Mrs. 
Kong about three weeks ago, asking her 
to instruct his wife. We had been there 
twice before, and had told the “old, old 
story” to the woman, her servant, two 
little girls, a neighbor and her little girl. 
This neighbor was brought to us by her 
little girl, who heard the story when we 
were telling it to the woman in whose 
house we were. Mew One ran out to 
bring her poor old mother to hear the 
good news, and came back leading her, 
for she has such little feet she can only. 
hobble. -The poor old woman said, “I 
want to hear about Jesus, too.” So we 
told the story over again, the first 
heathen woman helping us to explain to 
her. We are teaching them the Lord’s 
Prayer, now, and the mother of Mew 
One tells us she is very happy now that 
she knows of the true God, for she can 
lie awake at night and think of Him and 
His love. Her husband would be angry 
if he knew that she had learned that the 
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idols were no good, so, as the joss sticks 
burn at their bedroom window, she said 
it was too unclean a place for her to pray 
to the True God, so she goes outside to 
pray “Our Father, Who art in heaven.” 

We asked them to come to church, but 
with such little feet they cannot come so 
far, so we must go to them. We have 
all three girls in our sewing-school and 
both sessions of the Sunday-school, and 
if we had three scholarships in St. Peter’s 
day-school, we would have them there, 
where they would be daily instructed in 
our religion. A scholarship costs only 
$12 a year. 

Yesterday afternoon I had seven 
heathen children sitting on low stools in 
St. Elizabeth’s House, looking at some 
pictures of the “Annunciation,” the “Na- 
tivity” and the “Shepherds.” I wish you 
could have seen their bright eyes scan- 
ning the pictures carefully to observe 
every detail, while Mrs. Aseu translated 
what I said to them. Little Mew One 
was one of the number, and when I 
asked them to tell the story at home, she 
said to Mrs. Aseu, “I will tell my mother 
what I have learned about Jesus.” 
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St. Elizabeth’s House is a tentative un- 
dertaking. It is only a cottage of four 
rooms and a bathroom-kitchen, but as it 
is on the edge of “Chinatown,” and next 
to one of the very large public schools, 
we consider it is well located for our pur- 
We have night schools for men to 
learn English, and have over a dozen on 
our books already, though the school has 
been going only three weeks. One of 
these men has become an “inquirer” 
since he heard our prayers, which we 
have after each session. We have fur- 
nished one room as a chapel, taking the 
lectern and organ from the cathedral 
storeroom, and Mr. Aseu gave us a dozen 
chairs for it. The Communion Table is 
represented by a small wooden table, 
covered with an old red altar cloth. On 
Saturday morning we have Chinese sew- 
ing-school, and about one-third of. the 
thirty pupils are heathen children. Sat- 
urday afternoon we have Hawaiian sew- 
ing-school. On Sunday there is Chinese 
service at 3 p.M., and an English ser- 
vice at 7:30 p.m. The house is a bee- 
hive all the week. ; 
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THE HEAVENLY REST MISSION AT CIRCLE CITY; CHURCH, HOSPITAL AND 
MISSION HOUSE 


Winter Days at Circle City 


BY L. J. 


UR winter began when the large 
steamers ceased to run, before 
the end of September. The 
water in the river was so low 

that the great sandbars loomed up like 
islands. After that we had an occasional 
mail sent up from Eagle in small boats, 
until the ice began to run in the river, 
then we had no mail for six weeks or 
more, nor did any go out from here. One 
mail, containing sixteen large bags, was 
lost, the carriers jumping from one cake 
of ice to another until they reached the 
land, wet and freezing. They had to 
run for the first shelter where they could 
get a fire. The mail has not been found, 
and must have been swamped by the ice. 
It makes it hard, because we wont be 
able to answer those letters. 

Our days are gradually getting shorter 
and shorter. Old Sol now shines, or 
rather lets us see him rise and remain 
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for about one hour, when he finishes his 
little semi-circle and disappears, a little 
to the west of the place from which he 
rose. He now rises almost directly south. 
When I first came here, he rose and set 
almost directly north. For rising and 
setting he takes in every point of the 
compass during the year. The men who 
wrote our geographies evidenthky did not 
live in Alaska! 

The country is very beautiful in its 
mantle of snow, with its clear, cold, 
frosty atmosphere. We do not have storms 
here, except when warmer, when we 
sometimes have a gentle little snowstorm. 
The frost seems to increase the snow. It 
forms great glaciers on our windows in- 
side. Our front door is frosted all 
around the cracks, and every nail-head 
is increased in size, and is covered with 
frost; it comes in through every crack, 
and forms little glaciers. The other day 
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it was 50 degrees below zero, and an In- 
dian woman said: “Little cold 
more, bime-by’’! 


how, 


We have worked very diligently ever 
since we came here to make the buildings 
warmer and more comfortable. They 
have all been chinked, that is, moss has 
been stuffed in between the logs, of which 
you know they are built. Mr. Rice laid 
new floors in the hospital and the church. 
We pasted paper over all the places after 
the chinking was done, and then lined 
the room with unbleached cotton. That 
is necessary before papering. 

The church has been greatly improved 
by papering and some simple furnish- 
ings. We hope to get new seats next 
summer. The seats now are old school 
benches and desks, which are very little 
good, even for the school, for which we 
have to borrow them every day. 

Next summer we hope to enlarge our 
quarters. What we call our hospital is 
one large cabin with a corner partitioned 
off, which I use for a room. Miss Farth- 
ing sleeps in the ward. Fortunately (as 
she says), her belongings having been 
destroyed by the fire at Anvik, she has 
no clothes or knick-knacks, and keeps her 
few belongings in biscuit boxes under 
her little bed. We had a male patient 
lately, and I turned my little corner into 
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a men’s ward for his benefit. We have a 
little Indian girl patient, whose mother 
is now married to a white man. He pays 
her expenses, and as he is the man we 
buy our wood from, this will go on the 
wood bill. Mr. Rice has a collection 
taken Sunday nights for heating and 
lighting. 

The hospital room is our one living 
and dining room; Indians come and go 
at will. Yesterday one of our very nice 
Indian boys carried in some wood with- 
out being asked. We were at lunch, and 


I said: “Give him a piece of cake, Miss 
Farthing.” So Miss Farthing passed 


him a plate of cake. Esias took the 
whole plate of cake and got a chair and 
sat down to eat it. We were speechless 
with laughter, it was so funny. When 
Miss Farthing found her voice she said: 
“Would you like a cup of cocoa, Esias?” 
So Esias had his cocoa. We make a 
cake once a week, and that was all we 
had, but we enjoyed seeing Hsias eat it, 
all unconscious of the mirth he had 
caused. 

We are kept very busy all the time 
with the regular mission work and 
school. We have our Junior Auxiliary, 
which meets once a week. The ladies 
meet Monday and Thursday evenings for 
sewing; so we are working! 
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A Nurse for the Philip- 
pines 

N Monday evening, January 

19th, the friends of Miss 

Edith Beatrice Oakes gath- 

ered at St. Stephen’s Church, 

Boston, for a missionary service on the 
eve of her departure for the Philippines. 
A special service of Holy Communion 
had been held in the early morning, that 
her friends might ask for God’s blessing 
upon her work and wish her Godspeed. 


The evening service was especially for 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, of which she 


‘has been long a faithful member. The 


Rey. Ellis Bishop, in charge of St. Ste- 
phen’s, made an inspiring and helpful 
address, and afterwards, in the rooms of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, a gift of 
money was made to Miss Oakes from the 
members and associates of St. Mary’s 
Ward, G. F. 8S. 

Miss Oakes has been appointed mis- 
sionary nurse in the Philippines, and 
is sent out by the Board to work under 
Bishop Brent. Her training was given 
her at the Cottage Hospital, Proctor, Vt., 
where she had much outside work in 
nursing in the cottages of the quarry- 
men, and later she has served in the 
District Nursing Association of Boston. 

Bishop Brent has asked for her, be- 
lieving that her experience has equipped 
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her for the work he has to do, and she 
goes out with a brave heart alone on 
the long journey from Boston to Manila, 
leaving home and family, but carrying 
with her the love and hearty good wishes 
of all with whom she has been asso- 
ciated here. 


Church Students’ Mission- 


ary Association Notes 
M* W. N. COLTON has declined 


his election as General Secretary 
of the C. S. M. A. 


URON COLLEGE, London, On- 
H tario, the place of meeting of the 
next Convention, has a missionary soci- 
ety, meeting weekly, for the study of 
missions and for prayer. At present 
the society is studying “Effective Work- 
ers in Needy Fields.” They purpose 
to hold at the college a general mission- 
ary meeting each term, to which the 
public will be invited. The collections 
at these meetings are to be devoted to 
missionary purposes. Their object in 
these meetings is to make their college a 
missionary centre. At present, one at 
least of their students, Mr. H. P. West- 
gate, intends going to the foreign field. 


TT\RINITY SCHOOL CHAPTER, 

New York, comprises the whole 
school, with its 350 boys. Meetings are 
held every Friday afternoon, and the 
chapter is desirous of obtaining speakers 
to address them on missionary subjects. 


HE General Theological Seminary 
Chapter holds weekly missionary 
meetings, one of these each month being 
devoted to business, the others to ad- 
dresses by outside speakers in all de- 
partments of missionary work. A week- 
ly study class is carried on, at which the 
different missionary fields of the Amer- 
ican Church are being studied in turn. 
In addition to these, a missionary litany 
is said in the chapel every Monday at 
noon, and there are several “prayer cir- 
cles,” which meet in the students’ rooms 
and devote a short time to intercession 
for missions. 
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The Meeting of the 
February 


T the February meeting of the 
Board of Managers there were 
present ot the elected mem- 
bers: The Bishops of Albany 
(Vice-President) in the chair, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, Pittsburgh, Nebraska, 
Central Pennsylvania, Washington, Con- 
necticut and the Bishop-Coadjutor of 
Rhode Island; the Rey. Drs. Eccleston, 
Smith, Huntington, Applegate, Vibbert, 
Anstice, Alsop, Perry, Stires, Lines and 
Parks; and Messrs. Low, Mills, Chaun- 
cey, Ryerson, Thomas, Goodwin, Mans- 
field, and Capt. Mahan; and Messrs. But- 
ler, King, Pepper and Pell-Clarke. The 
Bishops of Fond du Lae and Vermont, 
ex-officio members, were also present. 
By a rising vote the Board adopted 
the resolution with reference to Dr. 
Lloyd’s declination of his election to be 
Bishop of Mississippi, as printed on page 
146 of this issue. 


The Treasurer reported an increase in. 


contributions to February 1st, as com- 
pared with the similar term last year, of 
$24,497.73 or, leaving out of the com- 
parison the contributions of last year 
toward replenishing the reserve funds, 
the increase would be $43,530; the total 
of contributions to February 1st being 
$157,188.17; showing that the parishes 
are sending their offerings more promptly 
than last year. It was further reported 
that the additions to the appropriations 
made at the last meeting were for Do- 
mestic Missions $1,050, for Foreign Mis- 
sions $4,307; making the total of the ap- 
propriations for the year, includmg the 
arrearage on the first of September last, 
$791,135.29. 

It was announced that the Very Rev. 
Carroll M. Davis, Dean of Christ Church 
Cathedral, of St. Louis, had accepted his 
appointment by the Board as District 
Secretary, in succession to the late Rev. 
Dr. Fair. 

‘The resolution published last mont 
giving to any missionary district organ- 
ized as a diocese which should have 
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secured the sum of $21,000 the further 
sum of $9,000 from general funds as an 
additional encouragement to secure the 
perpetual endowment of the said epis- 
copate was modified in the ease of the 
nine districts now interested in the gift 
of the Rev. James Saul, so that either 
of them would receive from general 
funds $9,000 less an amount equal to 
such accrued interest as it might be en- 


titled to under the terms of the said Saul” 


gift. 

Requests were considered from seven 
of the bishops having domestic mis- 
sionary work under their jurisdiction 
withregard to appointments and stipends, 
all of which were acted upon favorably. 

The reports of the Bishops of Porto 
Rico and Honolulu were not of a na- 
ture to call out any immediate action. 
The former has secured on advantageous 
terms a piece of land in the suburbs for 
his own residence upon which he will 
build perhaps next autumn, and the lat- 
ter gives information concerning his 
work which is most encouraging, the 
substance of which had been previously 
published. The Bishop of the Philip- 
pines has secured a suitably located 
property for the Cathedral House in 
Manila, which, when built, will be the 
centre of Church work in that city. The 
Rev. John A. Staunton, Jr., when the 
Bishop wrote, was on his way to Ben- 
guet to establish a mission. The Bishop 
with Mr. Clapp was about starting on an 
extended trip which he had no doubt 
would result in their taking possession 
of some field in the northern part of 
Luzon. : 

The Bishop of Cape Palmas conveyed 
the intelligence that as Miss Mahoney’s 
health will not permit her to remain 
longer in Liberia, she has resigned her 
connection with the Mission, and will 
return soon. The erection of St. Luke’s 


Chapel at Edina is progressing rapidly; 
the contributions toward the cost have 


all been made locally; St. John’s Sun- 
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day-school. Lower Buchanan, among 
others, having raised $107.20 for the pur- 
pose. The local convocation which met 
recently contributed money to build a 
native chapel at our new station at 
Tobacconnee under the Rev. Joshua R. 
Davis. At the lower end of the juris- 
diction the congregation of St. Mark’s 
Church, Harper, have made extensive 
repairs upon their property. They have 
also contributed toward the repairs of 
the Mt. Vaughan Chapel, which the rec- 
tor, the Rey. G. W. Gibson, Jr., claims 
as the birthplace of the Church in 
Liberia; the Rev. Thomas §8. Sav- 
age, M.D., the first missionary from this 
country, having ministered there. 

The Committee on Audit reported that 
they had caused the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer to be examined to the 
first instant and had certified the same 
to be correct. 

The committee appointed at the last 
meeting upon the subject of the great 
Missionary Congress which it is pro- 
posed to hold in England at or before the 


next Lambeth Conference brought in the ° 


following report, which was adopted by 
the Board as its reply to the Honorary 
Secretaries of the United Boards of 
Missions of the Provinces of Canterbury 
and York: 


At the January meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary. Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, the 
Presiding Bishop laid before the 
Board the proposal of the United 
Boards of Missions of the Provinces 
of Canterbury and York to hold a 
great Congress of Churchmen “in 
definite connection with the next 
Lambeth Conference of Bishops.” 
Accompanied by the warm approval 
of the Presiding Bishop, the pro- 
posal, with the letter of Bishop 
Montgomery in reference to it, was 
referred to the undersigned as a 
committee of the Board to make 
due acknowledgment and reply. 

The acknowledgment must be a 
glad and grateful recognition of the 
spirit and aim of the proposal. 
That the Church of England and 


all the Churches in communion 
with her should join in a movement 
to “bring all Churchmen together 
and to help to instruct the Church 
in her duty to God and men, long- 
ing with a great desire to evan- 
gelize the whole world” is a token 
of the deepening and increasing 
sense of the paramount obligation 
of missions, and an evidence that 
the Church realizes and undertakes 
to discharge the chief object for 
which she was organized by her Di- 
vine Founder and has been pre- 
served by the indwelling of His 
presence and the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Furthermore, the 
gathering together of representa- 
tives of that “sound and pure por- 
tion of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church established and reformed” 
in England, and spread now in all 
the continents of the world, must 
be at once an illustration and an 
enforcement of the unity in faith, 
order and worship among the wide- 
ly scattered parts of the Church 
unto the utmost bounds of the 
earth. For these things the Board 
of Managers, representing both the 
foreign and domestic work of this 
Church, assures the United Boards 
of Missions of Canterbury and York 
of its warm approval and endorse- 
ment of the proposal for the Mis- 
sionary Congress. 

In answering the other definite 
questions with which the paper 
closes, the members of the Board of 
Managers believe that the most con- 
venient time to hold the Congress 


would be in the month of June in 


the year of the meeting of the next 
Lambeth Conference, and they fur- 
ther believe that the suggestion of 
a joint thank-offering is not only 
feasible, but eminently appropriate, 
to the end that when we gather to 
take counsel together we should not 
fail to offer the sacrifices of prayer, 
praise and thanksgiving, not with- 
out alms, which may go up with 
these “as a memorial before God.” 


(Signed) 
WM. CROSWELL DOANE, 
GEO. WILLIAMSON SMITH, 
Wm. G. Low, 
A. T. MAHAN. 
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Announcements 


Concerning the Missionaries 


The Philippines 


Apvicrs have been received from Bish- 
op Brent that the Rey. Henry Russell 
Talbot, having been ill with a trouble 
that will probably yield to treatment 
in a different climate, the doctor has 
ordered him home. He sailed from 
Manila on January 9th. 


THE Board, at its Stated Meeting on 
February 10th, approved Bishop Brent’s 
appointment of Miss Clara Thacher as 
missionary nurse; she having served with 
distinction in the Philippines as an army 
nurse. She is a graduate of the Epis- 
copal Hospital, Philadelphia. Miss 
Thacher is already at work in the field. 


Africa 


INFORMATION has come that Mrs. 
Frances Ellen, wife of the Rev. Gar- 
retson W. Gibson, Jr., of - Harper, 
Liberia, died November 9th. 


Shanghai 


On December 17th (Wednesday in Ad- 
vent Ember week) Bishop Graves ad- 
vanced the Rev. Pao Nion Tsu to the 
priesthood in St. John’s Church, Shang- 
hai. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. G. F. Mosher; the Rev. Dr. Pott 
presenting the candidate and the Rev. 
B. L. Aneell assisting in the service. 
Mr. Tsu is at work with Mr. Mosher at 
Wusih. 


THe Rev. Yu Tang Chu, Chinese 
presbyter, died at his residence, Shang- 
hai, on the Feast of the Epiphany. Mr. 
Chu was born in that city in 1859; was 
baptized by the Rev. E. H. Thomson 
when he was fourteen years of age; was 
a pupil for a number of years in our 
day-schools and in Baird Hall; studied 
theology under the Rev. Wm. J. Boone, 
the Rev. Dr. Robert Nelson and the 
Rey. E. H. Thomson, and was ordained 


Deacon by Bishop Williams on October 
29th, 1882, and advanced to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Boone on September 4th, 
1890. 


Ir is announced that the Rev. Dr. F. 
L. H. Pott, on leave of absence, with his 
family was intending to sail from Shang- 
hai February 14th. 


Hankow 


In St. Paul’s Cathedral, Hankow, on 
St. Simon and St. Jude’s Day, October 
28th, 1902, the Right Rev. Dr. Ingle 
ordained to the diaconate the Rev. Tsoh 
Yuin Chu and advanced to the priest- 
hood the Rev. Messrs. T's’ang Fah Nieh, 
Ming-Kao Hwang, and Sui Ch’iang 
Hwang. 


Tue Rev. Amos Goddard, who sailed 
from San Francisco on December 34d, 
reached Shanghai January 7th and pro- 


_eeeded to Hankow on the 10th. 


Tokyo 


Mrs. R. B. Truster, who has been 
home for reasons of health, returning 
to Japan left her home at Richmond, 
Va., February 16th, expecting after a 
visit to friends en route to sail from San 
Francisco for Yokohama by the steamer 
Siberia March 11th. 


Kyoto 


Tue Bishop of Kyoto and Mrs. Part- 
ridge, returning to Japan after a visit, 
left New York on February 9th for San 
Francisco. 


TELEGRAPHIC information was received 
on February 12th from the Rey. Mr. Pat- 
ton, of Kyoto, that Miss Emma _ Wil- 
liamson died on the previous day. Miss 
Williamson was appointed to the Japan 
Mission on March 11th, 1884. 
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Some Special Needs of the 
Missions Abroad 


I]. Jn Japan, District of Cokpo 


1. $12,000 for a new building for St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. 
St. Luke’s has greatly developed during the last two years, 
under the management of Dr. R. B. Teusler. Its present 
one and one-half story building, with two wards, and five 
private rooms, accommodating 25 patients, is altogether inade- 
quate. For months the hospital has been not only full, but has 
had a waiting list. The dispensary treats an average of 50 per- 
sons daily. St. Luke’s is the only hospital in the District of 
Tokyo: It is the only hospital in Japan with proper surgical 
facilities for the treatment and care of foreigners. With its pres- 
ent equipment it can do practically nothing for children, though 
their need for surgical treatment is great. One young Japanese 
nurse, who received her training in the United States, is working 
with Dr. Teusler at St. Luke’s. See article “A Hospital with a 
Waiting List,” page 802, November, 1902, number of THE Spirit 
oF MIssIons. : 

2. Bishop McKim asks for one ordained missionary and six 
women workers by October Ist, 1903. 

3. $500 for a parish hall at Urawa. 


Il. Jn Japan, District of Kyoto 


1. Bishop Partridge, of the District of Kyoto, asks for ten 
ordained missionaries and ten women as soon as possible. 

2. Money for the enlargement of St. Agnes’s School, Kyoto, 
for establishing hospital work in the same city and for the build- 
ing of missionary residences in several places. 


Ill. Jn China, District of Shanghai 


1. Bishop Graves asks for eight ordained missionaries, three 
physicians (one of them a woman), and five women workers for the 
District of Shanghai, to be in the field by October 1st, 1903. 

2. $20,000 for a new building for St. John’s College, Shanghai. 
Chinese officials and others, most of them not Christians, have 
already given $5,000 for this purpose. 

3. $2,600 for a new building for St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
Shanghai. : 

4. $1,500 for a new dispensary and Sunday-school building in 
connection with the Jessfield Compound. The physician in charge 
treats over 500 outside patients a month, besides having the 
medical care of the nearly 400 boys and girls in the schools and 
the foreign residents of the Compound. 


